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Directions for the Choir at High Mass 


The order and procedure, with directions as to “What Comes Next” 
may be of help to young organists. It being known that the words of all 
music at- High Mass must be in Latin, and from the liturgy of the 
church. English may be sung before or after Mass, as in Processional or 
Recessionals. - 


1—Continue Asperges, as soon as Priest has intoned, Asperges Me. 


2—After Asperges, sing Responses and Amen to the prayer. 


3—Begin Introit (Proper of Mass) as soon as Priest again comes to the 
altar steps. 


4—Begin Kyrie, as soon as the Introit is finished. 


5—Wait until the Priest intones “Gloria in Excelsis”, and then begin Gloria 
of Mass with the words—“Et in terra pax”. 

6—Immediately after the Epistle is finished sing The Gradual (Proper of 
the Mass) the Alleluia and Responses. 

7—After the Priest has intoned the “Credo in Unum Deum”, continue with 
the Credo of the Mass beginning with the words “et in terra pax”. 

8—Priest intones— “DominusVobiscum”. Choir answers — “Et cum 
spiritu tuo”. The priest says “Oremus”, then the choir sings the 
Offertory at once. (Proper of the Mass). 

9—After the Proper Offertory for the day, a motet may besung which has 
some reference to the feast, or the day, or to the particular church 
_season. 


10—Sing Responses to the Preface. When the Priest finishes the Preface, 
a bell rings, and the Sanctus should. be started at once. 


11—Start the Benedictus right after the Consecration. 


12—-Sing the Responses—“Amen” and “Et cum spiritu tuo”, after the Priest 
intones for each. Then commence the Agnus Dei at once. 


13—The Communion (Proper of the Mass) should be sung immediately 
after the Priest has received the Precious Blood. 


14—-Answer—“Et cum spiritu tuo” to “Dominus Vobiscum”, “Deo Gratias” 
to “Ite Missa est.” 
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Scandicus and Climarcus 





OVATION TENDERED FATHER BONVIN S.J. 
AS BUFFALO CIVIC ORCHESTRA 
RENDERS HIS TONE POEM 


The Buffalo Courier-Express, of August 17th, 
reports the rendering of Father Bonvin’s Opus 
12, Nos. 1 and 3, as follows: 

“The outstanding event of the evening was 
the presentation by the orchestra of a tone poem, 
Elevation, by the Rev. Father Bonvin, the dis- 
tinguished musician of Canisius College and 
a composer of international prominence. This 
was a work of tremendous appeal with a sweep 
of imposing chords, vigorous range and dynamic 
variety. Mr. Ingram brought out its lofty char- 
acter with clearness of enunciation and its con- 
trasts of lovely poetic passages, with those of 
dramatic significance. Storms of applause swept 
through the stadium and the members of the or- 
chestra rose to join Mr. Ingram in the ovation 
tendered Father Bonvin, who was seated in the 
audience and who had to rise to acknowledge 
the demonstration. 


M. B.S.” 


The success of this number was very great, 
and it will be interesting to readers to learn that 
this work was mentioned with some details in 
CAECILIA, 1931, Nos. 7 and 8, Pages 171 and 
192. 

We join in sending to Father Bonvin, our con- 
gratulations on this latest honor,—a splendid 
performance, by an excellent orchestra, directed 
by a great director, Mr. Ingram. 


ON CHROMATICISM IN CHURCH MUSIC 


Prince Peter .Wolkonsky has the following to 
say in an article in “Thought” recently: 

In his church music Tchaikowski set for him- 
self the task of attaining what he called a “pure 
style”. He worked out his themes on a ground- 
work of ancient modes, without the inclusion of 
chromaticism. It is difficult to settle whether 
his taking this musical principle for granted 
should be welcomed or condemned. Accepting 
this principle certainly guarantees that earnest- 
ness in the composition which is suitable for the 
text and the setting; yet it cannot be denied that 
it infallibly impedes the liberty of the musical 
imagination. 

Without pronouncing judgment on so delicate 
a question, we cannot refrain from saying, that 
if in olden times the absence of chromaticism 


seemed natural to ears unaccustomed to any- 
thing else, it ceases to be natural to such ears to 
have enjoyed the charms of chromatic variety. 
In our days the absence of chromaticism may 
seem not only unnatural but arbitrary. It 
would seem, therefore, that church music should 
be free to follow (from afar certainly) the devel- 
opment of modern music, unafraid of offending 
ears already accustomed to far wilder extrava- 
gancies than harmless chromaticism. 

Ancient melodies, naturally, when they are 
not worked out as borrowed themes, must be 
harmonized correspondingly in ancient modes. 


A SCARCELY BELIEVABLE FACT 


Related by the same Prince P. Wolkonsky in 
his article “Russian Church Music”. The every- 
day service in the olden days was long—two 
or three hours—tiring for the congregation and 
for the officiating clergy. But no one dared to 
cut it down; and so, little by little, the bad 
habit crept in of not waiting the proper turn; 
the priest, the deacon, the choir ran their parts 
into each others in such terror of losing time 
that soon all began to sing and speak simulta- 
neously. Finally, this became a custom, a sort 
of a small ritual competition. This custom re- 
ceived the official denomination of monogoglasie 
(multi-voicedness) which in translation would 
mean polyphony. Still in this instance the 
word had evidently quite a different meaning 
from the accepted musical term. Needless to 
tell of the cacophony this polyphony would pro- 
duce. The clergy split up—partisans of the 
“multi-voicedness” and partisans of the return 
to “single-voicedness”. The situation became 
so acute that the Patriarch Joseph in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, not daring to 
settle the conflict on his own authority, appealed 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople with the re- 
quest that he should pronounce judgment. The 
Patriarch answered in the negative. But habit 
was stronger than edicts or epistles. Tsar 
Alexis (1629-1676) the father of Peter the 
Great, was constrained to convene a church 
council to confirm the Patriarch’s decree. That 
terrible confusion had reigned (even in the 
Kremlin cathedrals) throughout a century. The 
work of purification began and was carried 
through with stern perseverance to the end. It 
required time but was successful. 
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The Imperishable Romance of 
Saint Cecilia 


By ADELBURT SAVERY IN “THE ETUDE” 


ern Europe, we saw a Capuchin Monk, 

tonsured and sandaled, in his brown 
cloak held in at the waist by a rope, climbing 
up a rickety ladder in an age-old library. 
When he reached the floor he had in his hand 
a Latin treatise upon the martyrdom of Saint 
Cecilia. Despite our austere Presbyterian back- 
ground, we were fascinated by the devotion of 
this pious man who opened the tome with such 
sincere eagerness and reverence. It was the 
twenty-second of November, Saint Cecilia’s day, 
a day which through centuries had been con- 
nected with music, despite the fact that the good 
saint’s relations to music is one held by but 
the veriest thread of romance. But from this 
tiny thread has grown some of the finest paint- 
ings of the greatest masters of all time; from 
it has grown also literary and musical composi- 
tions of much pretension. On the whole, the 
Saint Cecilia romance has had a greater bear- 
ing on art than on music. Raphael, Rubens, 
and scores of artists have depicted Saint Cecilia 
in gorgeous masterpieces. 

So far as we know, Saint Cecilia was a Roman 
lady of noble birth. She was educated as a 
Christian and early in life determined to become 
a celibate and to devote herself to religion. 
However, she was later forced by her parents to 
marry. No one knows just when she was born, 
nor is there any exact information as to the time 
of her death. The Encyclopedia Britannica, for 
instance, places her martyrdom as occurring 
under Marcus Aurelius in Sicily, about 176 
A. D., while Grove contends that she was be- 
headed in Rome about 229 A. D., under the 
reign of Alexander Severus. The Roman author- 
ities certainly assumed that they were correct, 
because they built a church in 821 over the site 
of her home. At the same time her remains, 
as well as those of her husband, his brother and 
other martyrs, were removed to this structure. 
In 1599 the church was beautified and a fine 
monument of the saint was installed with great 
ceremony. All of these events are clouded in 
that mysticism which adds such fascination to 
the history of the early church. 

One writer refers to a record of Pope Sym- 
mactus who mentions, in 499 A. D., the church 
which was rebuilt by Paschal in 824. Paschal 
reported that he had a dream in which Saint 


O NCE, while visiting a monastery in South- 


Cecilia visited him and directed where to find 
her body and also that of Valerianus, Tiburtius 
and Maximus and nine hundred maidens. Ap- 
parently he laboriously exhumed the bodies and 
removed this sizable cemetery to the church 
where it became an object of worship. In 1591 
Cardinal Sfondrate, who was a nephew of 
Gregory XIV, undertook the rebuilding of the 
church and was therefore created a cardinal. 
In all this train of records there is apparently 
no reference to St. Cecilia’s musical attributes. 
In the Catacombs 

In Rome no one is able to resist the gruesome 
fascination of the catacombs. The writer well 
remembers a visit to that catacomb located some 
distance out upon the Appian Way. Under the 
care of the fathers of the church, a visit to these 
catacombs becomes a most impressive and dra- 
matic experience. Unpolluted by any thing so 
modern as electric lights, the visitor to these 
shrines of death is given a large wax taper, and, 
as the procession of pilgrims marches single file 
down the long mortuary passages, the flickering 
flames add a theurgic, ghastly atmosphere unlike 
any other known. Finally the cassocked guide 
may pause at the end of avenues of skulls, be- 
fore a niche in the wall and announce that this 
is the tomb of Saint Cecilia. Then one knows 
that she must have given up her life in Rome 
and not in far off Sicily. 

Just why Saint Cecilia became the patron 
saint of music has not been determined even 
though investigations have been undertaken by 
some of the most scholarly ecclesiastical author- 
ities. No one knows which musical attributes 
were first ascribed to her nor can anyone tell 
whence came the fascinating tradition that her 
singing attracted an angel to earth. It seems 
very singular, for instance, that a lengthy Italian 
poem by Castelletti, published as late as 1594, 
called “La trionfatrice, Cecilia, vergine e mar- 
tire Romana,” makes no mention whatever of 
Saint Cecilia’s musical gifts. However, in the 
north, at Louvain and elsewhere, she was given 
musical attributes much earlier, since there is a 
record, dated 1502, which tells of a musical so- 
ciety established in the Belgian city which was 
to come under the patronage of Saint Job. The 
Magistrate of the town, however, allocated it to 
St. Cecilia. Perhaps Saint Job might not have 
been a bad patron for an art which demands 
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such unlimited patience. It seems also unusual 
that the Guild of Minstrels in ancient France was 
under the patronage of Saint Julien and not 
Saint Cecilia. 

We are told that Saint Cecilia was compelled 
by her parents to marry a young pagan named 
Valerianus. Her Christian conversion made the 
thought of this union very revolting to her. The 
beauty and sincerity of her faith were such that 
after her marriage she converted both her hus- 
band and his brother. The pagans were so in- 
furiated that they captured all three and or- 
dered their execution. The men were decapi- 
tated; but the tormentors sought a more cruel 
death for Saint Cecilia. She was thrown into 
a cauldron over a fire. The pagans, however, 
were not satisfied with this and also decapitated 
her. 

A Halo of Beauty 

Few of the martyrs of the church have added 
so much color and beauty and romance as has 
Saint Cecilia. The thought of her association 
with music has brought a charm to her pictorial 
presentation. Unlike the pictures of many of 
the other martyrs which one may see in Euro- 
pean churches and galleries, there is rarely any- 
thing gruesome connected with her portrayal. 
Saint Cecilia is always a thing of loveliness. 
In the unusual picture shown herewith, by Gen- 
tileschi, from the Royal Pinacoteca in Milan, 
we see the Saint together with Saint Valerianus 
and his brother, Saint Tiburtius. They are in 
prison awaiting their martyrdom. The angel, 
descending with a crown and a palm branch, 
symbolizes music crowning the life of the saint. 

It is hardly conceivable that the musical attri- 
butes of Saint Cecila are pure myth. In all 
probability she was musically gifted. It must 
be remembered that in those early centuries only 
outstanding events were chronicled; and so the 
musical interests of a then not very picturesque 
figure would most likely be passed on only by 
word of mouth and thus become a mere tradition. 
When we realize that so important a character 
as William Shakespeare left so little for biog- 
raphers, we may better understand how a com- 
paratively inconspicuous personage in the sec- 
ond century might escape the written page. 

Music festivals dedicated to Saint Cecilia are 
of quite ancient origin. One was given as early 
as 1570, at Evreux, in Normandy. Apart from 
the ecclesiastical ceremonies and a consequent 
grand banquet, there were prizes offered for 
the best compositions in the form of sonnets, 
part songs, airs and motets. 

The success of the French venture was her- 
alded in England, and in 1683 a similar move- 
ment was founded in London, known as “The 
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Some Catholic Immortal Musicians 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN (1770-1827)—Com- 
poser of the Mass in “D.” 

CHERUBINI, MARIA LUIGI CARLO ZENOBIO 
SALVATORE (1760-1842)—Composer of operatic and 
ecclesiastical music, notably his two masterpieces, 
“Masses in F and A.” 

GOUNOD, CHARLES FRANCOIS (1818-1893 ) — 
French composer of many Masses. “The Redemption” 
is the great work of his life. 

GUIDO D’AREZZO (995—1050)—Camaldoese Monk; 
inventor of the musical scale. 

HADYN, FRANZ JOSEPH (1732-1809 ) —Austrian 
composer who always inscribed his compositions “In 
Praise of God:” His masterpiece is “Creation.” 

LISZT, FRANZ (1811-1886 ) —Composer ; pianist; he 
became a Franciscan tertiary in 1865, received minor 
orders; his best known mae, are “Hungarian Rhap- 
sody” ‘and “Symphonic Poem 

PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI PIERLIUGI — (1526- 
1594)—Eminent composer of Church music in the poly- 
phonic style. 

ROSSINI. GIOCEHINO ANTONIO (1798-1868) — 
a composer of the “Messa Solonnele” and “Stabat 

ater”. 

SCARLOTTI, ALESSENDRO (1659-1725) —Italian 
composer who influenced Hadyn, Mozart, Beethoven. 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ PETER (1797-1828)—Viennese 
composer, author of “Mass in E Flat” and the cele- 
brated “Ave Maria.” a 

— ANTONIO (1644-1737) — Violin 

TALLIS, THOMAS (1514-1585)—_English composer, 
whose work has been compared with Palestrina’s. 

TAVERNER, JOHN (1475-1536)—Saved from Eng- 
lish persecutions because of the excellence of his music. 

VERDI, GIUSEPPE (1813-1901)—Italian composer 
of many operas; wrote the “Messa da Requiem” and 
“Pater Noster.” 

(From The Franciscan Almanac) 
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Musical Society.” Similar contests were held 
from time to time, and many distinguished poets 
and composers were commissioned to prepare 
odes and cantatas. These included Blow, Daniel, 
Purcell, Pepusch, Wesley, Perry, Pope, Dryden 
and Handel. In Paris, where for years Saint 
Cecilia’s Day was celebrated at the church of 
Saint Eustache, many eminent French composers 
have made special contributions. These include 
masses by Adam, Gounod (1885), Thomas 
(1857), Saint Saéns, Franck and Dubois. 

The spirit of Saint Cecilia is one of the great- 
est contributions of the church to art. Few fig- 
ures in history have inspired so much that points 
to the finer motives of life. 


From ‘‘The Etude’’ 
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THE LITURGICAL YEAR 


Time After Pentecost—Fourth Part 


By Dom Gregory Hiigle, 0.S.B. 
Prior, CONCEPTION ABBEY, CONCEPTION, Mo. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF HEAVEN’S QUEEN 
Es EMIOW all good children rejoice when the 
y 





CES birthday of their good mother is ap- 
fei proaching! They ransack their mem- 
ories to find new ways of showing their 
love. After all the laborious search for new 
and unheard-of expressions of gratitude they 
come back to the simple, childlike assurance: 
Mother we love you more than words can tell. 
A few flowers, a few lines of poetry, and may 
be a crude piece of handiwork, speak volumes 
of love and gratitude and good will, and the 
good mother is made truly happy. Past negli- 
gences are forgotten and the children are re- 
ceived into new favor. Families in which this 
good spirit prevails are a paradise on earth. 

The Holy Catholic Church possesses in Mary 
a mother who has no equal. A poor humble 
maiden at first, she has been raised to the most 
exalted position. Descended from the royal 
House of David, she possessed nobility of 
spirit, but was destitute of royal splendor. She 
was given in marriage to a poor carpenter, who 
was also an offspring of the same royal stock, 
but practised a humble trade to make an honest 
living. The great God had set his heart upon 
the lowly maiden of Nazareth. He dispatched 
St. Gabriel as plenipotentiary to transact a bus- 
iness of astounding importance. The result of 
this transaction is announced three times every 
day by the ringing of the Angelus bell; the 
faithful bare their head, fall on their knees and 
adore the Word-Made-Flesh. 

When Mary became the Mother of God, she 
at the same time became the spiritual mother of 
all those who would believe in Christ and be- 
come one with Him through the grace of Bap- 
tism. God in his divine foreknowledge sees in 
Mary’s womb all the generations of the faithful 
to come; Mary herself pronounces this mystery 
in the Canticle MAGNIFICAT: Behold all 
generations (of the faithful) shall call me 
blessed. With regard to the happy lot of those 
predestined for everlasting life, she refers to 
Abraham and to Israel: two names that forci- 
bly recall God’s unsearchable ways. “Isaac was 
the son of promise” given to Abraham, and of 
Rebecca’s twins the Lord said (Mal. 1. 2.) 
“Jacob I have loved, but Esau I have hated.” 
Speaking to the Romans of this mystery (9.11) 


SO} 
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Saint Paul says: “ When the children were not 
yet born, nor had done any good or evil, it was 
said to Rebecca, “The elder shall serve the 
younger. What shall we say then? Is there 
any injustice with God? God forbid. For he 
sayeth to Moses: “I will have mercy on whom 
I will have mercy: and I will show mercy to 
whom I will show mercy”. (Ex. 33, 19).— 
The Blessed Virgin, in sublime simplicity, 
solves this mystery when in the MAGNIFICAT 
she sets forth the unalterable policy of God ‘of 
always putting down from their seats those who 
are proud in the conceit of their heart, and of 
exalting those who are lowly and humble’.— 
The proud angels were dethroned; and of the 
proud chidren of men we have the infallible 
verdict of Mary’s Son: “Every one that exalted 
himself shall be humbled”.—Through original 
sin we have become poor beggars; our soul has 
become a slave to the law of sin. Just think of 
the weakness of our will, of the inclination to 
evil inherited from our first parents. In spite of 
all, God has shown his power, his sanctity, and 
his mercy, first of all in Mary, and then in all 
baptized children of adoption. “He has re- 
ceived Israel his servant, being mindful of his 
mercy: As he spoke to our fathers, To Abraham 
and his seed for ever” (Luke, 1, 54). Rebecca’s 
favorite son Jacob was called Israel after he 
had wrestled with the mysterious angel, the 
night before he met his brother Esau.—On the 
feasts of the Blessed Virgin these words of the 
Holy Ghost are addressed to us: “Let thy dwell- 
ing be in Jacob, and thy inheritance in Israel, 
and take root in my elect” (Eccl. 24, 13).— 


THE KYRIE: CUM JUBILO: 
THE PORTRAYAL OF MARY’S LOWLY 
LIFE ON EARTH 


The earthly life of the glorious Queen of 
Heaven was that of a lowly handmaid. It was 
a life completely hidden from the world: Mary 
lived and worked for God. From the moment 
of the Incarnation of the Son of God unto His 
death on the Cross it was a life of complete sur- 
render to the sublimest duties of mother and 
handmaid. There was no decrease in feivor 
during those thirty-three years. In her maternal 
solicitude Mary unceasingly adored Jesus in 
the name of all men; she thanked Him for His 
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coming with a love that exceeded that of all the 
Angels; she was the wisest mother, and the vir- 
gin most faithful; she humbled herself below 
all creatures. It was by her profound humility 
that this immaculate dove conquered the heart 
of God and prepared the way for her exaltation 
to the very throne of God. “He hath regared 
the humility of his handmaid”.—No human in- 
tellect can measure or describe Mary’s sufferings: 
she has been the strong woman that suffered in 
soul whatever Jesus suffered in body. As Eve 
of old ministered unto the first Adam unto the 
downfall, so Mary suffered with the second 
Adam unto the resurrection of the fallen race.— 
Seen from this angle we can make ready answer 
to those who are inclined to say: But why 
couch the Kyrie of Mass No. 9 in the stern 
Dorian Mode? Why not give us something 
sweet like the Angel Kyrie?—The ages of faith 
have composed this melody.—In the first three 
invocations we behold Mary in profound adora- 
tion of God the Father; the low note in the 
second Kyrie represents, according to the spirit 
of knighthood, complete self abasement in the 
presence of the Sovereign; it is a standing 
protest against self-exaltation, such as first 
occurred in Lucifer, and then in all his fol- 
lowers. The Immaculate Spouse of the Holy 
Ghost teaches here a fallen race how to ap- 
proach the all-holy God. The Christe invo- 
cations begin on the Dominant, the ruling note, 
in the centre of the Dorian scale. This is the 
exact picture of Christ “Who by His might sup- 
ports all things in heaven and on earth”. He is 
the Pontifex, the bridge builder, “No one cometh 
to the Father except by Me”.—The three last 
Kyrie’s are addressed to the Holy Ghost. The 
high melody (upper tetrachord) speaks of the 
high destination which we have as Christians and 
as children of Mary. Even though our sojourn- 
ing is in a valley of tears, still our conversation 
ought to be in heaven, where Christ is dwelling 
in the glory of the Father.—The keynote of the 
13th century has been condensed into the one 
word: ‘otherworldliness’. There can be no 
greater blessing for us than to raise heart and 
mind heavenward in a desire to be with God. 


THE GLORIA OF MASS NO 9 CONSIDERED 
AS PORTRAYAL OF MARY’S GLORY 
IN HEAVEN 


The transition from the Kyrie ‘Cum jubilo’ 
to the Gloria of the same Mass is like a transfer 
from exile to the happy home in the fatherland. 
The seventh mode is full of sunshine; it is the 
mode of Angel messages; of festive proclama- 
tions. It delights in grand tonal steps and high 
elevations. One of the secrets of its wide appeal 
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lies in the sequence of intervals which corres- 
pond to our major scale. All these happy cir- 
cumstances combine to create the impression of 
celestial music, of angel hosts singing with us 
from on high.—It has been said that this Gloria 
is a rival of the Sistine Madonna painted by 
Raphael. The immortal artist of the brush had, 
by an ingenious combination of light and shade, 
drawn the curtain and exposed to close view 
Mother and Child in a flood of light. In Mass 
No. 9 something similar takes place: The som- 
bre Dorian curtain swings apart and the bril- 
liant light of the seventh mode bursts upon our 
soul.—The intonation of the Gloria may be 
taken,.at choice, a fifth higher than recorded in 
the diatonic system. We have in mind the fact 
that the seventh mode; for the convenience of 
the singers, is intoned a third or a fourth lower, 
with E flat or D as finalis. A priest with bary- 
tone or tenor voice would consequently begin 
the intonatic on B flat or A.—The Gloria of 
Mass No. 9 was composed by Pope St. Leo IX 
who ruled the Church of God from 1049 to 1054. 
Prior to his election he had been bishop of Toul. 
—wWe cannot but recommend to all chant lovers 
the study of Mass No. 9 in order to imbibe the 
spirit in which these parts were sung in the ages 
of faith. 


SANCTUS BENEDICTUS AND AGNUS DEI 


These parts of Mass No. 9 appeal to us both: 
through the medium of the Lydian tonality (fifth 
mode), and by an unusual beauty of tonal de- 
sign. Without hesitattion we may in spirit be- 
hold The Queen of Heaven assuming the role of 
chantress, even as the great St. Gertrude wit- 
nessed in the 13th century. When this privileged 
mystic on Gaudete Sunday through bodily in- 
firmity was unable to attend Mass, she was rapt 
in spirit to attend High Mass in Heaven. After 
the High Priest Jesus Christ had finissied the 
Preface, the august Queen of Angels and Saints 
stepped forward and intoned the first Sanctus 
before the throne of the Eternal Father, the sec- 
ond Sanctus in adoration of Him Who is the 
Father’s Eternal Son, and Who, in the fulness 
of time, took human nature from her immacu- 
late flesh, and the third Sanctus, as a loving trib- 
ute to her Spouse, the Holy Ghost. Animated 
with new raptures of love, the entire celestial 
hierarchy burst forth in immense chorus and 
sang the rest of the words.—The Agnus Dei is 
a communion song of exquisite tenderness, 
closely related in tonal structure to the Sanctus 
and Benedictus.—Mass No. 10, for the lesser 
feasts of the Blessed Virgin, is a close rival to 
No. 9 in general plan, in melodic depth and 
grandeur of conception. 
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) Rhythm in Gregorian Chant 





(Translated from the Regensburg Musica Sacra for April, 1932, with authors permission, by Arthur Angie, Whitmen, Mass.) 
By Huspert Cuypers, Amsterdam 


About 25 years ago the Benedictines from the 
Abbey of St. Pierre at Solesmes (France) settled 
in Holland, and established St. Paul’s Abbey at 
Oosterhout. Since then, Dom Mocquereau’s 
neo-Solesmes theories have prevailed in Holland 
unrivaled. The diocesan Society of St. Gregory 
and its monthly magazine St. Gregorius-Blad (in 
Dutch) have spoken officially for the “Méthode 
Solesmes” only. It was believed that with the 
Solesmes publications the true mediaeval Gre- 
gorian chant had bnee restored; and Dom Moc- 
quereau’s theories were supposed to be fully 
substantiated by scientific proofs. 

Yet, at the end of 1930 opposite views be- 
gan to be broached; this developed into a 
scientific offensive against Solesmes; and at 
present but little of the halo round Solesmes is 
left. A single year of continued discussion suf- 
ficed to convince Catholic church-musicians that 
the Solesmes theories if closely examined are 
subjective phantasies, and indeed practically 
a mystification. 

The question now—put of late by the promi- 
nent choir-director of the cathedral at Roermond, 
Elbert Franssen—is only this: “Should we go 
back to the oratorical cantus planus as taught 
by Dom Pothier and now defended by Dom 
David’s Revue du Chant Grégorien; or should 
we turn to the mensuralism of that other Bene- 
dictine, Dom Jeannin?” Both conceptions may 
be considered historically valid, though for dif- 
ferent periods: Dom Jeannin’s for the oldest 
and Golden Age of Gregorian chant, Dom Da- 
vid’s for the time when the chant had suffered 
the loss of its original rhythm. In the follow- 
ing let some of the proofs and considerations 
that induced us to turn away from Solesmes be 
set forth. 

The imperfection of chant notation in the 
Middle Ages made possible the decay of its 
rhythm, and also the present controversies con- 
cerning it. The chant was taught but orally 
for a long time; the choristers had no notes be- 
fore them. The choir-masters, who had to im- 
part the melodies to the singers, wrote out for 
themselves, or gradually found at hand, as aids 
to their memory, certain codices in which the 
number and grouping of the notes and their di- 
rection up or down were indicated by the so 
called neumes (hints), but without recognizable 
indication of intervals or marks of intensity. 
In some of these codices the length of the notes 
was designated by special signs and letters, in 


others there were no such rhythmic directions. 
All these means were very primitive and not 
easily understood by everybody. Here tradition 
and memory had to assist. The first manuscripts 
of this sort known to us originate in the IX and 
X centuries. In the XI century the neumes were 
written on lines, in particular by Guido of 
Arezzo, and so only then were the intervals 
exactly fixed. 


It is well known that, in their impressive 
Paléographie Musicale with its explanations and 
photographic reproductions, the Benedictines 
identified the substantial agreement of the 
melodic line in the mediaeval chant of the va- 
rious countries. So far too did Dom Pothier go. 
But he purposely refrained from deriving de- 
tails of the rhythm from the oldest manuscripts; 
his so called oratorical rhythm rests much more 
(1) on the dynamic word accent of the text un- 
derlying the melody, (2) on the grouping of the 
neumes. His pupil, Dom Mocquereau (d. 1929), 
however applied himself most particularly to 
the rhythmic aspect of the neumes, and by his 
research and photographic reproductions won 
the highest merit for having proved convincingly 
the universal agreement of the rhythmic tradi- 
tion. 


Only a few Gregorianists, chiefly of Dom 
Pothier’s school—Dom Lucien David, his suc- 
cessor and the spokesman for the oratorical 
school, and Amédee Gastoué at the Paris 
Schola Cantorum—still oppose the rhythmic 
neumes as such, either (according to Dom Da- 
vid) as a later innovation under influence at St. 
Gall from itinerant Byzantine monks, or as the 
exceptional usage of some schools, or (accord- 
ing to Gastoué) as valid only for the poly- 
phonic organum music. (1) 





(1) We read, it is true, of Byzantine monks who ap- 
peared at St. Gall; yet nothing is said of their revolu- 
tionizing, epoch-making influence there, let alone of 
their influence on the entire European music world. 
If the universal chant rhythm of the IX century was 
really derived from these monks, then this rhythm after 
all would have prevailed right through the several cen- 
turies of the chants golden era, to which we are in- 
debted for the oldest and best manuscripts.—The very 
rhythm which, without evidence, is represented as _be- 
ing the exclusive usage of certain schools is proved by 
D. Mocquereau to have been essentially the same in 
all authoritative schools of Europe at that time.—As 
for the assumption of validity in respect to the Organum 
only, it is in my estimation strangely arbitrary, in the 
light of statements by all Gregorian authors, quite clear- 
ly referring to the customary unison liturgical chant. 
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The universal rhythmic tradition includes a 
half-dozen neume notations, which show in part 
by very different means the length and brevity 
of the notes. These six neume notations are 
those of St. Gall, Metz, Chartres, Nonantola, 
Benevente, and the Aquitaine. The St. Gall no- 
tation spread over Germany, Austria, and Italy 
down to Monza near Milan; the Metz notation 
was common also in Flanders; that of Chartres, 
also in England; Nonantola’s, throughout central 
Italy; and the Aquitaine notation likewise in 
Spain, and was used also, as ascertained by a 
new discovery, in the codices of the Mozarabic 
Rite. Only the Ambrosian Rite in Milan has 
transmitted to us no manuscripts corresponding 
to those of the general rhythmic tradition; for 
its oldest paleographic documents passed on to 
us belong to the XII century, the period of the 
complete rhythmic decadence. 

Dom Mocquereau, who proved the general 
rhythmic tradition, but taught at the same time 
the fundamental equality of the notes, by this 
assumption saw himself compelled to explain 
the common traditional signs of length and bre- 
vity in the codices as signs for mere “nuances”, 
as vague shadings which allow the desired 
“plain chant” character to remain. A proof for 
his assumption he draws neither from the 
neumes nor from the Gregorian writers. (To 
the teaching of these neumes and writers, I shall 
soon return.) In reference to the famous nu- 
ances, it seemed to me at the outset psycho- 
logically improbable that such a primitive and 
incomplete notation like the one in the neume 
codices could have concerned itself with refine- 
ments and details such as the nuances. 

Aptly does Dom Jeannin write on this point: 
“Comparing the different editions of the very 
same classical work, e. g. Bach’s Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord in Peters’ edition with that in 
Litolff's; one notices that the marks of expres- 
sion inserted by the editors frequently contra- 
dict one another, so too in the case of more re- 
cent compositions, such as those of Chopin. 
But why? It is because these publications in- 
timate an execution that depends upon the taste 
or personal disposition of the chance interpre- 
ters. Let us take on the other hand, the rhyth- 
mic manuscripts of the good Gregorian Age. 
Although about a hundred codices, produced in 
hand-writing, from quite different localities and 
centuries, are dealt with, the rhythmic indica- 
tions in them do not contradict one another. 
These codices contain rhythmic signs or they 
present none such; if they do it, however, and 
are carefully written, then all of them contain 
the same.” 


Elsewhere Dom Jeannin expresses the same 
thought as follows, “In the editions of our mod- 
ern classical composers, editions prepared by 
experts, we observe two quite distinct elements 
bearing on rhythm: the first, which remains 
constant in the various editions, concerns the 
proportional time-values, the measure; the other, 
which by its nature shows variableness, con- 
cerns the directions for execution. Let us now 
look at the Gregorian manuscripts of the good 
era. They are the work of simple copyists, are 
spread over several centuries and nations, be- 
long to various schools, often with wholly dif- 
ferent methods of notation; still they accord 
substantially in the rhythm. Hence it must fol- 
low necessarily that their rhythmic signs do in- 
dicate the essential proportional time-values, 
and not the naturally fluctuating and inconstant 
gradations of nuance.” 

While we must reject the Solesmes system of 
mere nuances owing to lack of proofs and sup- 
ported as we are by the foregoing considerations, 
we have on the other hand no reasonable ground 
to understand the rhythmic signs and letters ad- 
joined to the neumes, in a sense differing from 
what the Gregorian authors teach and what the 
attitude of the neumes themselves suggests. 
Now, the small cross-stroke (episema), encoun- 
tered by the thousands in the codices, is specified 
by the Gregorian authors expressly as a sign for 
the length, i. e. for the double value of the note; 
and a more detailed study of the neumes shows 
us that the same value was represented by the 
angular podatus at St. Gall; by the extended 
stroke instead of the short punctum in the 
Aquitaine notation; by the letters, a = auge or 
t = tene, which repeatedly for the very same 
musical figure replace in one manuscript the 
episema of another manuscript, and are there- 
fore identical with it. Thus is the basic men- 
sural character of Gregorian music established. 

In the foregoing the designations for length 
in the neume notation were briefly enumerated, 
among them the simple virga, i. e. the non- 
episematic virga was not mentioned. Dr. P. 
Wagner however, wrote in Guido Adler’s Hand- 
buch der Musikgeschichte: “The rhythmic mean- 
ing of the signs is thoroughly clear; the sources 
say with all conclusiveness that the virga in 
both its forms means a longa, the punctum a 
brevis.” Such a categorical assertion leaves the 
impression that this principle was not contested 
scientifically at all; and yet, D. Pothier had al- 
ready recognized the true nature of the virga, 
including that of the punctum, as a usual short 
note; and recently D. Jeannin has critically 
proved this by the method of equivalences. D. 


Continued on Page 313 
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Music Appreciation 


By Sister Mary Cuerusiom, 0O.S.F. 





NOVEMBER 


THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Concluded) 
LESSON THREE 


A. THE BRASS FAMLY 


Review names of the four families of instru- 
ments. Educe from the class the names of the 
instruments belonging to the Brass Family. Then 
write on board, and let children copy: 


BRASS FAMILY 
Trumpet Trombone 
French Horn Tuba 
Discuss why this family is called “Brass 

Family”. (Because the instruments are made 
of brass.) Draw from the class how the tone 
is produced from them, viz.: by blowing into 
them; hence, also called “wind” instruments. 


Let them hear each instrument singly— 


Victor Record No. 20523-A 


Now exhibit pictures of all the Brass Instru- 
ments; then play any one of the selections from 
Victor Record No. 20523-A,* and let children 
name the instrument playing, and also pick out 
the picture of it. 


B. THE PERCUSSION FAMILY 


Review names of the four families of instru- 
ments. Discuss the meaning of “percussion” in 
relation to instruments, and let pupils give 
names of any percussion instruments they know. 
Then write on board, and let children copy: 


PERCUSSION FAMILY 


Tam Tam (also Xylophone 

spelled Tom Tom) Castanets 
Kettle Drums (Tympani) Triangle 
Snare Drum Celesta 
Bass Drum Chimes 

Gong 
Orchestra Bells Marimbaphone 
Tambourine 


Show picture of each. Let children name 
them. Let them hear each instrument singly 
from Victor Rec. No. 20523-B*. As each in- 
strument is being discussed, let the class de- 
termine how the sound is produced. (By strik- 
ing with hammers, or some other action causing 
percussion—as the case may be.) 

Again review questions on the families of the 
orchestra, and the various instruments of each 
family. Draw from the class which of the four 
families is missing in a Band. 

Let children hear two good compositions, one 
played by a large Symphony Orchestra, and 
one by a large Band, and let them decide which 
was played by the orchestra, and which by the 
band. Any records of good music may be used. 
Also let them point out certain instruments by 
sound; as, for instance: “TEACHER: ‘When- 
ever you hear Kettle Drums (Tympani), raise 
your hand’; or, ‘whenever you hear the Snare 
Drum, raise your hand’; etc., etc. 








FOUNDING OF LOS ANGELES 
151 YEARS AGO 


On the morning of September 4, the Governor, 
his cavalry, the padres of the mission and a 
procession of Christian-Indian neophytes set out 
from the shaded cloisters of San Gabriel and, 
by the King’s orders, marching three leagues 
westward came to a spot where Los Angeles 
stands today. The proclamation of the King 
was read, a Te Deum sung, volley of musketry 
fired, and a new city was born in the world. 

It was named in the musical tongue of Castile 
“El Pueblo de Neustra Senora La Renia de Los 
Angeles”—the City of Our Lady the Queen of 
the Angels. 
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BYRD and ELGAR 


By Joun F. Porte 


For the purposes of this article, let it be re- 
membered that Byrd held strong Catholic sym- 
pathies. Like others in the somewhat intolerant 
religious outlooks of his day, he was often in 
trouble because of those sympathies: but he 
was thoroughly English, and, if we did not pos- 
sess the later and more vivid example of the 
English Catholics during the peril of the Spanish 
Armada (one of the objects of which was to 
displace the Protestant Elizabeth by a Catholic 
monarch), his music alone refutes the sugges- 
tions that allegiance to a universal church must 
necessarily destroy national characteristics in 
a race like the English. 

Let us contrast the spirit of Palestrina with 
that of Byrd. It is now realised, at least in 
England, that both are great pillars of Latin 
Church Music; but there is a whole world of 
difference between them which is racial. At 
one time, a Mass by Palestrina seemed to reach 
the highest possible suitability, nay sublimity, 
for the impressive celebration. That was before 
Sir Richard Terry introduced Byrd to West- 
minister Cathedral. It is not decrying the eter- 
nal greatness of Palestrina in any way to say 
that Byrd strikes a note that is infinitely nearer 
an English heart. Against that note, Palestrina’s 
sounds distantly Latin, and Italian more espe- 
cially; and the realisation of the Italian element 
in his music removes it farther from English 
sympathy than if it were French, which would 
touch a neighbourly regard in our hearts, per- 
haps because it would be less Southern. ( Itali- 
an opera in London, is more or less mere tradi- 
tion. We appreciate the more Italian of the 
Verdi and Puccini operas with the interest of an 
onlooker. In Aida, Othello, Boheme and Butter- 
fly we forget the composers’ nationality). Re- 
ferring to masses by Tallis and Byrd, an en- 
thusiast exclaimed to me, “Why, it is possible 
to have a Catholic England with this music!” 
A tribute, indeed, to the Englishness of Byrd 
and his teacher. 

It is a convenient musical fortune for religious 
England today, however, that Byrd also com- 
posed for the English Church service, for which 
we have his “Great Service.” Whether this was 
done as a discreet act or not we are unable to 
ascertain; neither does it matter, for it was 
done so wonderfully well! Here his music 
is so thoroughly English that I would prefer it 
to a Mozart service, or at least as a fine contrast. 
Incidentally, the “discovering” of old English 


church music accentuates the all-embracing out- 
look of the very distinguished American histor- 
ian, Waldo Selden Pratt, who says in his great 
“History of Music” (published seventeen years 
ago), page 142, par. 67: 

“English music in the 16th century stands by 
itself, and has not always been justly appre- 
ciated. Its isolation was due primarily to geo- 
graphical reasons, but also to England’s peculiar 
relations to the Papacy. The neglect of the sub- 
ject has resulted from the difficulty of getting 
at the documents, which are now better known. 
The more the story is studied, the more interest- 
ing and even astonishing it becomes.” 

Now let us turn to the one who holds to-day 
the once more eminent position we assign to 
Byrd in the late 16th century—England’s great- 
esi living composer. This is Elgar. It has more 
than once been a vexed question as to whether 
Elgar as a composer is really representatively 
English. Where is there any of his music of 
which we can definitely say, “This breathes the 
real English atmosphere?” “Land of Hope and 
Glory?” Perhaps; but does an obviously pa- 
triotic song necessarily breath the innermost 
spirit of the people? It may have expressed 
their feelings on certain occasions, and may 
similarly continue to do so; but has it a depth 
of national spirit that could be recognised three 
hundred years hence as reflecting not merely 
occasions of patriotic fervor, but the social life 
of the people? The 16th century English com- 
posers do this, and their music shows a marked 
absence of patriotic effusions. Neither did they 
ever set out to be national in the way that 
Smetana and Dvorak did in Bohemia, and Bor- 
odin, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov and others 
did in Russia; they were too spontaneous even 
for anything of that kind. Consider Morley’s 
ballet, Now is the Month of Maying: this beats 
all the consciously national music in the world, 
however successful. 

Now take the religious music of Elgar, like 
Byrd, a catholic. What is there truly reflective 
of England in any of it, service or oratorio? 
Again, his choral work, The Spirit of England, 
is only English by its label. Elgar’s very name 
is of course thoroughly English. In its older 
version, Algar, it graced a prominent leader in 
the fateful reign of Harold, King of the English 
and last of the Saxons. Please remember that 
all this about Elgar is a vexed question and does 
not detract in any way from his claim to great- 
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ness. The criticisms in America of his lack of 
nationality are curious when we consider the 
spectacle of that country vainly trying to manu- 
facture a national music of their own. Peculiar 
and of uncertain worth is the judgment of the 
same country which accepts Strauss as greater 
than Elgar in either defiance or ignorance of the 
former’s own opinion; but then Americans do 
not direct much of America’s musical life. 
There is one especial indication of the possi- 
bilities of a really English Elgar, and this is 
found in his unfortunately seldom played Sym- 
phonic Study, Falstaff, Op. 68. I have always 
considered this to be Elgar’s finest orchestral 
work, not forgetting the claims of his two sym- 
phonies. In addition, its outlook seems un- 
mistakably English, and one could not imagine 
a foreign composer making the incidents in the 
life of Sir John Falstaff sound so homely both 
in their joviality and poignancy. Elgar’s Fal- 
staff is a decided rival to any of the large sym- 
phonic poems extant, both in its picturesque 
character and superb orchestration; the latter has 
none of the doubling methods of Strauss. The 
scenes in Eastcheap, Gadshill and The Boar’s 
Head Tavern are seen as only an Englishmen can 
see the scenic settings of Shakespeare. Elgar 
even went so far as to forget his dislike of pro- 
gramme music and give a most audible snore 
for fat Sir John asleep. 

Even in Falstaff, however, the personal ex- 
pressions of the composer dominate the English 
atmosphere of the whole. This is typical of all 
his best music, and perhaps it is the greatest 
possible asset for a composer to possess and ex- 
hibit. Elgar displays none of the frank English- 
ness which we often find in Holst: how those 
tunes in the Jupiter number of The Planets come 
home to us like old kinsmen! And there is 
Vaughan Williams, too. I suppose it is their 
partiality for folk-tunes that makes these two 
composers seem so very English. Arnold Bax 
is a somewhat remakable figure in English mu- 
sical history, for he has proved musical descent 
from the old English musical madrigalists. 
Those who are familiar with this motet, Mater 
Ora Filium, brought out in 1922 by the Oriana 
Madrigal Society, the 15th century carol for 
male voices, The Boar’s Head, and the unaccom- 
panied choral works, Of a Rose I Sing and This 
Worlde’s Joie, know how truly Bax, despite his 
modern proclivities, is descended from the old 
English madrigalists. 


The earlier history of Elgar’s career goes a 
long way toward explaining his lack of English- 
ness. Consider the state of English musical af- 
fairs when he first began to attract attention. 
Crushed by three centuries of foreign domination, 


mainly Teutonic, which was openly encouraged 
by the imported monarchy, the 19th century saw 
the bitter struggle of, Parry and Stanford to es- 
tablish the Renaissance of British music.. The 
former has been called “The English Bach,” 
which means nothing in particular where Eng- 
lish music is concerned, and the latter, despite his 
German training, contrived, naturally enough, 
to express not an English, but an Irish idiom 
in much of his best work, which is in many res- 
pects that of a prolific genius, unduly neglected. 
Elgar was very close behind these two, and what 
was there for him to work on to become a 
thoroughly English composer? The difficulty 
was not to be recognised as a composer of really 
English music, but to be recognised as an Eng- 
lish composer at all. 

The chief historical aspect of Elgar’s greatness 
lies, therefore, in his becoming an English com- 
poser of international repute in the face of enor- 
mous, tradition-bound odds: to expect him to 
have written thoroughly English music is per- 
haps asking too much. This trait will be pres- 
ent again in those who follow safely along the 
path pioneered by Parry and Stanford and con- 
structed by Elgar, for they will not feel obliged 
to tread in the exact footsteps of the makers. 

From “THE CHESTERIAN” 


INTERESTING STORIES OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS 


REV. ANTHONY MISURACA 


A recent arrival in the United States, is Father 
Misuraca, who is at present in Chicago. He 
comes from Italy with a splended musical back- 
ground, and training in church music. 

In Naples graduated from the Royal Conserva- 
tory, obtaining diplomas in Organ, Singing, 
Piano, and a special Certificate qualifying him 
to serve as Orchestral Director. Some of his 
compositions won gold medals and honorable 
mention in various contests. Among his pub- 
lished works, are: A Concerto for Organ, a Pre- 
lude for Piano, and a sacred canto. 

He is in this country on a special mission from 
the Vatican City, and will be represented by 
some compositions to be published here before 
his departure. 


MR. EMMET H. FRIAR 


Just awarded a B. M. degree at Chicago Mu- 
sical College, Mr. Friar majored in voice under 
Prochowski. Besides teaching voice and piano, 
he is the choirmaster and organist of St. Mary’s 
Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. He is also con- 
nected with some of the schools directed by 
the Dominican Nuns, and Sisters of the Immac- 
ulate Heart of Mary. 
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<a ppHE Missa “cum jubilo” is the second most popular of the gregorian 
fel masses. You will find particular reference to this mass in Dom 
@e_} Gregory Hugle’s article and although we have printed here, only 
part of the mass, it can be obtained in an edition with the Missa “alme 
pater”, under one cover, harmonized by Dr. Mathias. Voice parts sep- 
arately for the singer can be obtained from any dealer. Dr. F. X. Mathias, 
one of the foremost authorities on gregorian chant, has harmonized this and 
all of the other gregorian masses. His accompaniments are used throughout 
the world, especially among those of the Caecilian school, and therefore our 
readers will be interested in seeing this work, and studying the manner in 
which he has handled the ancient chant. 


“Glory to Christ The King”, is an 18th century melody, with English 
words adapted for use in this country. It is churchly and especially suit- 
able for the Feast of Christ The King, for Easter Sunday. In addition the 
piece is adaptable as a Recessional for ordinary Sunday services. 


November is the month of The Holy Souls, so Dr. Mauro-Cottone’s new 
Pie Jesu will be found most timely. There are few (if any) other three part 
pieces of this title published today. The composer is known as one of the 
best organists in the country, and his compositions always attract the mu- 
sicians who appreciate fine style, fitness’ and dignity in church music. This 
work is to be published in a collection of motets for three voices, all new, 
and by this eminent writer. The collection will eventually be one of a four 
book series, but demand for three voice music has been so great that we 
decided to issue this collection first. Volume I will contain music for 
unison choirs, Volume II music for two part choirs, Volume III music for 
three part choirs (the Pie Jesu is from this volume), Volume IV is to be for 
four part choirs. The entire collection will represent almost an anthology 
of the composers’ recent motets for Catholic church services. 


Also selected from this volume are the following numbers “Adoramus 
Te” for Blessed Sacrament devotions, and “Puer Natus Est”, Introit of the 
third mass on Christmas day. Sung devotionally and with expression, these 
numbers will become imprinted indelibly in the mind of the listener. The 
atmosphere of the service at which these numbers are rendered, certainly 
would be termed elevating and devotional. 


“Holy Souls in Darkness Pining” and “Ye Souls of the Faithful” are two 
hymns chosen from a small octavo collection of three hymns to the Holy 
Souls. These pieces are for one voice, or for general congregational use 
and will relieve choirmasters who have had difficulty in securing music for 
November devotions. 














Mass of the Blessed Virgin Mary,No1  ™” 
(Cum Jubilo) 


Kyrie Harmonized by 
F. X. MATHIAS 
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Gloria 
(Cum Jubilo) 


Celebrant CHOIR 
Glo - ri- a in ex-cél-sis De - o. Et in ter - ra pax ho- mi - ni- bus 
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bo-nae vo-lu - nta - tis. Lau-da-mus te. Be-ne - di-ci-mus te. A-do - ra-mus te. 





dati . 


Glo-ri-fi-ca-mus te. Gra-ti-as a-gi-mus ti- bi pro-pter magnam glo-ri- am tu - am. 
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Do-mi-ne De-us Rex coe ‘lé-stis De-us Pa -ter o - mni po - tens. 





























Do-mi-ne Fi-li-u-ni ge-ni-te Je-su Chri-ste. Do - mi-ne De-us A - gnus De-i, 
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Fi-li- us Pa - tris. Qui tol-lis pec-ca-ta mu-ndi, mi-se-ré - re  no- bis. 
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Qui se-des addex-te-ram Pa-tris mi-se-re-re no-bis Quo-ni- am tu so-lus sa-nctus 
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Tu so-lus Do-mi-nus. Tu so-lus A -etis-si-mus, Je-su Chri-ste. Cum Sa- ncto 
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Spi-ri-tu in glo-ri-a De-i Pa - tris A - - men. 
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Credo II 
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Tat 
Cre-do in u-num De - um. Pa-trem o-mni po-tén-tem, fa-cto-remcoe-li et ter-ra, 





: 
vi-si-bi-li-um 6 - mni-um, et in- vi-si- bi - li-um. Et in u-num Do-mi-num Je-sum 
Chri-stum, Fi-li-um De-i u-ni-gé-ni-tum. Et ex Pa-tre na - tum an-te o-mni-a 


sae - cu-la. Deum de De o lu-mende li-mi-ne De-um ve-rum de De-o ve-ro. 


Gi-ni-tum,non fa - etum,con-sub-stan-ti- a-lem Pa-tri: perquem o-mni-a fa-cta sunt. 
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Qui pro-pter nos ho-mi-nes, et pro-pter no-stramsa-lu-tem de-scen-dit de coe - lis. 

































































Et in-car-na-tus est de Spi-ri-tu Sa-ncto ex Ma-ri-a Vir-gi-ne: Et ho-mo fa-ctus est. 
Slowly 


Cru-ci - fi- xus é-ti-ampro no-bis:sub Po-nti-o Pi-la- to pas-sus et se-pu - Itus est. 











Et re-sur-re-xit ter-ti-a di-e, se-cun-dumScriptu-ras. Et a-scen-dit in coe - lum: 
_ Se-det ad déx-te-ram Pa - tris. Et i - te-rum ve-nti-rus est cum glo-ri - a 
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ju-di-ca-re vi-vos et mor-tu-os cu-jus re-gninon e-rit fi - nis Et in Spi-ri-tum 








Sa-nctum,Do-mi-num, et vi- vi-fi-ca-ntem qui ex Pa-tre Fi-li- o que pro-cé - dit. 
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et a- po-sto-li-cam Ec-clé-si- am Con-fi-te-or u-num ba- pti-sma 
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Et vi - tam ve-ntu-ri sae-cu- li. 
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For use on Feast o s 4 ( 

Christ the King lack Glor y to Christ the King 

Sunday in October)or | 

Easter, or as Reces- * 

sional throughout the EBERLE 

year. (17th CENTURY) 
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SOPRANO 
Glo - ry to Christ the Glo-ry toChrist the King] We 
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Glo - ry to Christ the Glo-ry toChristthe King}! We 
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*English words adapted by J. A. Reilly. 
M.& R.Co. 672-3 Copyright MCMXXXII by McLaughlin & Reilly Co.,Boston Made in U.S.Ans 
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Introit III Mass Christmas 
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Wait - ing, ling -’ring, ev - er sigh- ing To be freed from 


sor - rows night; 
By Thy Blood and  bit-ter Pas - sion 


Our pe- ti-tions for them hear. 
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Je -sus, mer-cy! Grant them ev-er - last~- ing rest; 


To be freed from keen-est 
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From the flames where - in you lan-guish May you soon de 
Cheer them in their pain-ful wait-ing, Place them soon a 
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From “The Catholic Hymnal” Rev.J. G. Hacker S. J. 
M.& R.Co. 331-3 
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Jeannin moreover has shown by the same 
method that the short note is not subdivided, 
that consequently in the original chant there 
were only two note-values (1 ; and that the 
letter c (celeriter), frequently appended to the 
neumes, does not mean a proportional halving, 
but stood for an admonition against doubling. 

There was question just now of rhythmic equi- 
valences (like values). Often, in fact, in the very 
same passage of a chant, one manuscript dis- 
plays e. g. an episematic virga which in another 
manuscript is replaced by two simple virgae; an 
episematic virga is thus equal, equivalent to two 
simple virgae. Such equivalences also were ob- 
served lately in the Aquitaine notation, where a 
horizontal stroke is found instead of the punc- 
tum with oriscus (accordingly =two time- 
values), or instead of virga and punctum (or 
gutturalis at St. Gall). 

Other neume facts concern not only the ques- 
tion of note values but also the existence of the 
concept of measure, [bar, Takt in German]. 
Its existence was rendered plausible by D. Jean- 
nin as follows: If in a given melodic figure an 
episematic, and thus double-valued, virga stands, 
for instance, at the word Deus, on the syllable 
De—, and a simple, thus single-valued, virga 
stands on the syllable —ws, making together 
three- eighth-values, and if then the same mel- 
odic figure is adapted elsewhere to another text 
in which e. g. Dominus appears instead of Deus, 
under these circumstances the episema of the 
first virga drops out, since the melodic group 
Dominus, because of the added syllable—mi—, 
has one more note and the complete melodic 
group has thereby a triple duration; consequent- 
ly the desired mensural group, remains rhyth- 
mically equal in value to the same group with 
the other text, the 44 measure continues to en- 
dure. Such very frequently occurring equiva- 
lences betray mensural propensities that are 
fully explained only by the concept of measure 
and stand in diametrical opposition to plain 
chant, to equalism. At the same time from the 
frequent equivalence: episematic neume = two 
ordinary neumes, we must infer the meaning of 
the episema, namely, its being a sign of redu- 
plication. 

I present here some illustrative examples from 
the St. Gall Codex 390 of Hartker: (Cf. Pg. 315) 

In ex. 1 (Dominus veniet) on Do—is an epise- 
matic clivis (dc), whose first note (d) is accord- 





(1) (Translator’s note.) The short note is taken 
as the unit. For the translation into modern notation, 
this unit is best represented by an eight ( ), so that 
in the musical illustrations to follow, for instance, the 
group ( ) forms a % measure. 





Rhythm In Gregorian Chant (Continued from Page 292) 


ingly long ;—mi—and—nus have each a simple 
virga (f, g); ve—a punctum;—ni—a curved 
podatus;—et—a virga with episema, therefore 
a long note. 

In ex. 2 the same clivis (dc) on de, is speci- 
fically indicated as short by the letter c (cele- 
riter, quick), while in ex. 1 it is episematic, i. e. 
of double value; but added to the preceding 
short note it forms a group that is mensurally 
equal in value to the corresponding group of 
ex. 1, i. e. it forms a 44 measure. 

Of the two virgae in ex. 1, the first, on—mi— 
of Dominus, has, it is true, no episema, but 
from the comparison with the same portion of 
the melody in ex. 2 (Sunt de hic) where the 
first (thickened) down-stroke of the angular 
podatus (hic) amounts to an episema, it follows 
that if the rhythm had here been fully indicated, 
this virga would have an episema and therefore 
is long. The same holds for the second full 
measure of ex. 3 (Herodes). An examination 
of the approximately ninety occurrences of this 
intonation in the Hartker Codex shows more- 
over the fact that this note is nowhere marked 
as short, by the letter c, and that the first clivis 
of our examples is never noted as short, unless it 
can form, with a preceding short note (as in 
ex. 2), a triple duration, i. e. a 44 measure. 


The mensurial character appears possibly even 
more clearly in the final (54) measure of each 
of the three examples. The episematic podatus 
(on—ra—) of the third antiphon is quite evi- 
dently equal in time-value to the punctum with 
curved podatus of the first two antiphons. 


These then are some of the proofs which the 
neume codices of the best period offer us for 
the different proportional value in the notes of 
the chant and for the organization into measures. 

But, do not the aforesaid ancient manuscripts 
with so called pure or purely melodic neumes— 
manuscripts containing no rhythmic signs—and 
moreover do not the plain chant codices of the 
later Middle Ages intimate a contrary tradition 
of execution in notes of equal brevity even 
earlier? 

As far as the manuscripts merely melodic and 
bare of rhythmic signs are concerned, they tes- 
tify just as little against the mensural practice 
certified by the rhythmic codices as do the an- 
cient Hebrew manuscripts without signs for the 
vowels testify in favor of the lack of vowels in 
the Hebrew tongue. With good reason did D. 
Mocquereau himself write (1908), “The pure 
neumes are silent about the rhythm and that is 
all”; they do not disavow it. Since the usual 
custom of the day was to sing everything from 
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memory, the want of a graphic rhythmical no- 
tation was less keenly felt. Besides the defi- 
ciency was corrected by other manuscripts that 
did supply rhythmic signs. 

As to the later plain chant manuscripts thev 
prove nothing whatsoever for a practice of 
equalism during the Golden Age of Gregorian 
music. The Gregorian writers, as well as the 
neume manuscripts themselves, bear witness that 
this later plain chant arose only because of the 
original rhythm’s decay. Berno of Reichenau 
(XI, c.) cautioned against those who even in 
his time had begun to assert, “It is without any 
reason whatever that we observe in chanting 
according to the proper rhythm the durations at 
times long, at others short.” Aribo (end of the 
XI. c.) regretted that the ancient art “of com- 
posing and singing with the correct rhythmical 
proportions (of long and short notes) was now 
long since perished, was in fact buried.” And 
Elias Salomo in the XIII century knew nothing 
more whatever of the actual meaning of the 
neumes; he thought they were only for the 
embellishment of the books, not written to be 
sung. 

The manuscripts themselves tell the same 
story; after the XI century the rhythmic signs in 
them vanished by degrees; only the motion, the 
progression of the notes continued to be depicted. 
D. Mocquereau himself confirms this. “It is a 
strange fact” he says in Monograph IV, p. 17, 
“that the rhythmic tradition vanished at exactly 
the same moment the staff lines appeared, which 
determined the course of the melody more accu- 
rately.” By no means therefore can the claim 
be made. that a practice of plain chant existed 
in the Golden Age, i. e. before the XI century. 
Plain chant is the result of a later evolutionary 
process in rhythm. 

Till now I have alluded but casually to the 
testimony of the Gregorian writers, and yet all 
these musicologists from St. Augustine to Guido 
of Arezzo, including Aribo Scholasticus in the 
XI century, speak without exception in men- 
sural terms so distinctly and so exclusively that 
one may ask with Fr. Bonvin, how it was ever 
possible to make a restoration of Gregorian 
chant, without taking their testimony into ac- 
count. The partisans of the cantus planus 
ridded themselves of the inconvenient witnesses 
by representing them to be unintelligible, ignor- 
ant scribes. And yet, these authors were the 
very same musicians to whom we are indebted 
for the precious neume codices. Are they really 
witnesses utterly to be neglected? Did not D. 
Mocquereau himself, when they were amenable 
to his purposes, write (1908) the following? 
“It would be wrong to reject the texts of the 
mediaeval musicians with the fallacious plea 


that these writers being of a frame of mind more 
metrical than Gregorian expressed their per- 
sonal opinions only. On the contrary, all of 
them were monks, like the devout and anony- 
mous author of the /nstituta Patrum, Aurelian, 
Hucbald, Notker, Guido, Odo, Aribo, etc.; all 
of them possessed a thorough practical knowl- 
edge of the melodies, knowledge acquired by 
long hours of study, by chanting the psalms, and 
singing in the choir of their church for the glory 
of God.” 


When, however, an inconvenient passage from 
these authors was opposed to his theory, the 
same D. Mocquereau wrote (1926), “Let us not 
forget, there were Dechevrens, Houdards, Rail- 
lards, and Jeannins in the IX and XI centuries 
precisely as in our own time. We base our 
theory on the immovable rocks of paleographic 
data and not on the quicksands of the mediaeval 
authors, who not only gainsay one another, but 
alas, often do not know what they are talking 
about.” To this D. Jeannin retorted, “We shall 
forsooth beware to maintain that there were 
also Mocquereaus at that time; not a trace of 
one is found.” Indeed, in the Golden Age there 
is not one author who does not express himself 
mensurally, not one who can be quoted in favor 
of “plain chant.” 

And these authors are said to be unintelligible, 
obscure (!) when,, for instance, Hucbald writes 
about the notes of the chant: A note in propor- 
tion to another is doubly long or doubly short, 
i. e. of different duration! Or again: “Between 
long and short notes there exists a regular pro- 
portion of duration.” “Every melody must be 
measured carefully after the manner of a metri- 
cal verse.” Or when Guido of Arezzo declares: 
“A tone in proportion to another has twice the 
length or is twice as short; the long note being 
frequently marked by a cross-stroke (episema) ,” 
etc. 

So clear and unmistakable are these and 
other Gregorian statements, that the leaders of 
the “equalists” avoid quoting or discussing them; 
and even admittedly dread them. Not long ago 
an influential representative of equalism an- 
swered a friend who had upbraided him for his 
peculiar attitude toward the pamphlet by J. G. 
Schmidt, “Principal Texts of the Gregorian 
Authors Concerning Rhythm.” (1) It is a dan- 
gerous work.” Dangerous for whom? For his- 
torical truth? No. But for the thesis of equal- 
ism opposed as this is to historical truth. 

To these testimonies, I would like to add a 
passage that struck me in the Confessions of 


(1) A work containing nothing more than a col- 
lection of literal excerpts from the Gregorian writers, 
the original and the translation. 
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St. Augustine (Book XI, cap. 27). According 
to Hermann Hefele’s translation it reads, “The 
verse Deus creator omnium consists of eight syl- 
lables, that are alternately long and short. Four 
syllables are short, the first, third, fifth, and 
seventh; and of course they are half as long as 
the four long syllables, namely the second, 
fourth, sixth, and eighth. Of these, each meas- 
ures twice the time-length of each of the short 
syllables.” This passage, to be sure, refers first 
of all only to the length and brevity of the syl- 
lables in the verse, but according to the contem- 
porary Greek and Roman musical customs, the 
close rhythmic agreement between music and 
words was understood. Even in the XIII cen- 
tury Walter Odington informs us that “metri- 
cal texts do not need rhythmical signs for the 
durations of the tones; the meter (iambic, tro- 
chaic, etc.) is clear from the text itself.” Con- 
cerning the Ambrosian hymn Deus creator om- 
nium, St. Augustine speaks in still another 
place, in his treatise De Musica I, c. 2. Here 
he emphasizes explicitly that the metrical time 
of this hymn was attended to not only in reci- 
tation but also in musical performance (sono), 
as he declares elsewhere in his book that pro- 
portional measuring of long and short tones 
belongs to the very nature of music itself. 

Thus to turn away from the Solesmes theory 
of equalism and, on the other hand to accept the 
musical rhythm based on different proportional 
values of the notes in the chant, seems to us after 
all not to lack scientific foundation. 


Missa “Maria Mater Dei” 
By R. C. Smith R.S.H., of St. Louis 


Score and Voice Part 
For Unison Chorus with Organ 


This composer is new to the McLaughlin & 
Reilly catalog, but in this her first published 
work she has manifested a liturgical style, and 
a practical grasp of the demands of present day 
choirs. It would be well if choirs were better 
equipped with unison masses, for use on days 
when the entire choir is not available. A mass 
of this kind, in unison well sung is more fitting 
and more edifying than a more elaborate mass 
rendered poorly. This mass and the recent Mass 
in honor of St. Francis Xavier, by Rene L. 
Becker, and Dr. Dumler’s work reviewed above, 
supplies a variety of new unison masses by mod- 
ern American writers, written well, and suitable 
for the most exacting taste. 





Franciscan Glories In Music 


The harps and violins of Fr. Dardelli of Mantua 
(1500) were once in great demand. 

Fr. Luigi Grossi was the author of Sacred Concerts. 

Fr. John James Souhaitty, French Franciscan, first 
used numerical notation for popular instruction in sing- 
ing. 

Pere Martini was the most distinguished scientific 
musician of the eighteenth century and the first to write 
a universal history of music. 

Franz Liszt said of Fr. Peter Singer: “If I am the 
Panganini of the piano, then Fr. Peter is the Liszt of 
the organ.” 








Example: St. Gall Codex. 390 of Hartker. 


/ / — ff 
Exe 1, pe 33 Dominus veniet = 


Cc 


EX. 2, pe 64 Sunt de hic stantibus = 


177 I 


Ex. 3, pe 68 Hoerodes iratus = 


He - ro oa des 





Do - mi = nus ve-ni - et 





Sunt de hic stan-ti-bus 





41-ra = tus 
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Devotion To Christ, The King, Spreads 
Over Earth 





Europe, Asia and America Work to Extend 
Knowledge and Effects 





Rome—Among the great spiritual movements 
inaugurated during the regime of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI, is that known as the devotion to 
the Regality of Christ the King, or the Kingship 
of Christ. When, during the week preceding the 
Feast of Christ the King on October 25, 1931, 
all the parish priests of Italy, the presidents of 
the Catholic associations, the Superiors of Re- 
ligious Orders, the directors of the different 
apostolic activities unified their efforts in order 
to make the observance of this beautiful Feast 
forever memorable and inspiring, a little book- 
let was issued containing the liutrgical text for 
the Feast, preceded by several pages of introduc- 
tion with the liturgical explanations. A great 
outburst of enthusiastic applause greeted this 
project of His Holiness from its inception. 

Even in 1928 the work of the Regality of 
Christ was known. An apostolate of preaching 
was conducted by Fr. Mathew Crawley which 
rapidly spread to all the centers of Italy. Noc- 
turnal adoration, illuminations in the streets and 
other festive signs and symbols were organized 
by the people. 

Numerous publications made the work further 
known and loved, and clergy and people united 
in following the prescriptions of Christ’s Vicar 
for the extension of the Divine King’s dominion 
upon the earth. The great Encyclical, “Quas 
Primas”, was widely disseminated. Since this 
time a great apostolate has sprung up, having 
Christ the King as its Center and end. 

The work known as the “Regality” is now 
firmly established throughout all Italy and in 
other European and even Asiatic countries. 
Switzerland, England, Germany, Belgium, Ar- 
gentina, Palestine, India, have all taken it to 
heart. America has shown great interest in the 
movement. 


For the Feast of the Sacred Heart in 1932 a 
brief relation of this wonderful work was sent 
to His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, together with a 
generous obol or offering made to His Holiness 
for disbursement, as he sees fit, to His needy 
children. The Holy Father has expressed his 
lively complacency in the great work done by 
the directors of this association and has ad- 
dressed a message of special affection and grati- 
tude to them. 


Wm. Spencer Johnson 
Directs Representative Programs 





The past year has been one of considerable 
musical activity at St. Francis Solanus Church 
of Quincy, Illinois. A choir of sixty men and 
boys sings the Sunday Masses, while on week 
days these are sung by the boys alone. A choir 
of young ladies under the direction of one of 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame furnishes the 
music for many of the devotions. The singing 
was further varied during the past six months 
by the arrival of four Fathers and twenty-one 
clerics from Consuegra, near Toledo, Spain, 
the latter finishing their studies for the priest- 
hood at the Monastery of the Franciscan Fathers 
in Quincy. The clerics sing the Proper of the 
Mass on Sundays and Feast Days, Vespers, and 
occasionally the entire Mass. 

While many organists are familiar with the 
organ pieces of such Spanish composers as 
Erauzquin, Otono, Torres, Valdés, etc., many 
of whose pieces are published in this country, 
there are real gems to be found among the vo- 
cal works of writers who are less known here. 
Luis Iruarrizaga, C.M.F. has written a beautiful 
Missa Paschalis, besides numerous motetts, mod- 
ern in structure and devotional in character. 
Among other composers whose works are sung 
by the clerics for Benediction may be men- 
tioned J. M. Arregui, O.F.M., Goicoechea, the 
teacher of Fr. Otono, S.J., Arrue, Felipe Pedrell, 
and, of course, the great Victoria. Surely a 
wealth of material for a willing choir. 

The repertoire of the St. Francis choir in- 
cludes Masses by Biggs, Carnevali, Gruber, 
Grone, Griesbacher, Montani, Perosi, Refice, 
Yon and motetts by Cesar Frank, Fauré, Elgar, 
Palestrina, Ravanello, Singenberger, Witt, etc. 
Two Masses of interest were added the past year 
for Christmas and Easter,—Salve Regina Pacis 
by Huber and Missa Solemnis, Laudate Domi- 
num by Wassmer, both worthy of inclusion in 
the library of every choir. A very fine work 
which the St. Francis choir has sung for several 
years at Christmas is the Weihnachtsmesse by 
Pembaur, a setting for four mixed voices of 
both the Common and the Proper of the Third 
Mass on Christmas Day, with a beautifully or- 
chestrated accompaniment. 

William Spencer Johnson, composer of the 
Mass in honor of St. Francis, published in THE 
CAECILIA a few years ago, is in charge of the 


music. 
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Music Fundamentals 
By Rev. Remy Zapra, D.D. 


VOICE 
Cuapter III. REGISTERS 


The registers of the voice are intimately con- 
nected with the larynx from which the distinc- 
tion of the registers comes. 

Register consists of “a series of tones pro- 
duced by the same mechanism”, Behnke & 
Browne, or describing it by the effect, the reg- 
ister is a group of tones of a uniform quality. 

In order to detect the different registers in a 
voice one must take a natural and not a culti- 
vated-voice, and try it loudly in all its range. 
One may easily detect different series of tones. 
The passage from one register to the other is 
called a break. 

It was stated that the larynx is responsible 
for the difference in the registers. We remind 
you once more that the vocal ligaments are not 
to be compared to strings crossing the throat. 
but to two strips closing the throat all around 
except a longitudinal opening in the middle. 

Behnke & Browne, basing their own conclu- 
sion on the changes of the larynx as seen in the 
laryngoscope during the act of singing, distin- 
guish three registers in the human voice, vix the 
thick, the thin and the small. The first two 
can be divided in lower and upper on account 
of vague alterations of the larynx during these 
registers (the alterations are due mostly to the 
change of the opening of the larynx). 


The thick register owes its name to the fact 
that in this. register the chords are loose, there- 
fore thick and vibrate in their whole length and 
thickness. This register embraces all notes up 
to the middle FA, therefore all the range of the 
bass. On the lower-thick the opening of the 
vocal chords would be elliptical up to LA; in 
the upper-thick they come more close. 

In the thin register the vocal ligaments are 
stretched, therefore thin, and the vibrations are 
confined only to the inner edges; this register 
embraces one octave. The opening is very 
narrow up to C; it is larger but not so long 
from C to FA. 

The small register comprises all the notes 
from FA sharp up; the opening of the vocal 
ligaments is limited at one end and it is round. 

According to this theory the base sings all 
the time in the thick register (lower and upper), 
the tenor uses the lower-thin from FA up. The 





contralto (FA below the middle one, to FA 
above) sings in lower, upper thick and lower, 
upper thin. The soprano uses upper thick 
from middle C to FA, lower and upper thin in 
the next octave, the small register for the other 
notes. 

Some recognize only three registers namely: 
Chest, head and falsetto, deriving this distinc- 
tion not from the larynx, the cause of the regis- 
ters, but from the effect, that is from the dif- 
ferent quality of the tones. 

The chest register comprises the lower tones 
of the human voice; it is produced by fuller and 
larger vibrations of the vocal ligaments; it is 
thicker, louder and reedy. The sopranos, boys 
and women, can force this register up to DO or 
even D in a rough and loud voice. 

The head-voice register is flutey, mellow in the 
low notes, ringing in the high ones; it is pro- 
duced by the vibration of only part of the 
vocal ligaments and it is not so loud as the 
other; with exercise and age it grows stronger. 

Falsetto-voice register is the top register in 
the sopranos and it is called more properly 
small register, because the name falsetto is used 
for different other meanings. According to 
Behnke & Browne, a tenor uses the falsetto reg- 
ister when he sings the notes of the upper thick 
register with the mechanism of the upper thin 
register. Using the improper (False) register 
for the top tenor-notes is called falsetto. The 
range of this register can be extended and in 
many instances the falsetto (counter-tenor of 
counter-alto) is used instead of boy-altos. 


PRACTICAL CONCLUSION 


Never force the lower register (chest voice) 
up but try to lower the upper register (thin or 
head-voice), because the second is more melo- 
dious and pleasing and less fatiguing. For this 
purpose the vocal exercises should start from 
high pitch down and not vice versa, taking great 
care to have a light, soft, flutey voice all the way 
down. The upper register should be carried 
down step by step: suppose the exercise from 
“MI” it should stop at the “middle A” first. Do 
not proceed lower before the quality of the 
upper register is secured for the first note of 
the lower register. 

By constant, gradual exercises the upped reg- 
ister can be extended through the whole range 
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bringing about a great relief to the singers and 
a great gain in the qualities of the voice. 

This holds especially true in training boys or 
women; the boys are naturally using the louder, 
reedy, thick register. By the above exercises 
they must be taught to use the melodious, flutey 
and light head register in the whole range. 

It has been previously stated that basses always 
use the chest register and, tenors, most of the 
time; but even these voices can be improved 
by the upper qualities and equalized by the 
above exercises. 

Have more care for the quality than for the 
quantity of the voice; try to have a sweet, mu- 
sical, smooth and mellow tone throughout the 
whole range of the voice and a great result 
will be accomplished. The danger in voice 
training is either to allow the reedy and fatiguing 
chest register to predominate or not to take 
care in smoothing the passage from one register 
to the other, resulting in a crude break as be- 
tween two different voices. 

By insisting on the use of a light, sweet 
voice one can have the sopranos using only the 
head-voice in the whole range. The director 
can do some sort of exercises like scales of 
short notes with a small rest between every 
note for single voices, later joining sopranos 
with tenors, basses with altos. The exercises 
should start from high pitch; the exercises with 
long sustained notes may come later. 

Only with patient and constant training, one 
can form a choir of voices of good quality. 
When the quality is fixed, you can strengthen 
the voice. 

The first fifteen or twenty minutes of every 
rehearsal should be devoted to the equalization 
of the registers and for the development of the 
voice. 





CuaptTer IV. 
MOUTH CAVITIES OR RESONATOR 

The sound coming out from the larynx is to 
be compared to a feeble baby; if he receives 
the proper care he will grow; if not, he will 
remain weak and he may die if continually 
abused. The mouth with its cavities should 
be the caretaker of the voice, multiplying its 
power, by affording a proper resonance, like 
the wooden case in the string-instruments. 

The resonant cavities are: Upper part of the 
throat or pharynx, the mouth and nose. 

We will consider only the mouth because im- 
proper resonance usually comes from the im- 
proper use of the parts of the mouth. 

For many singers it is almost unbelievable 
that by the improper opening of their mouths 
the sound is muffled. Many English singers are 


led by a careless pronunciation of their lan- 
guage to smother their words in singing. This 
is why in this book we insist on taking musical 
exercises with the use of the five pure Latin 
vowels. 

The mouth should be properly opened, ac- 
cording to the different vowels, with the lips 
barely covering the teeth. For this purpose the 
jaw should not be rigid but relaxed. One must 
insist on keeping the mouth open and still on 
singing softly. 

Note: 

(Section xii) 

Madame L. Lehmann, “How To Sing”, has 
a very interesting study of the sensation of the 
resonance of the head cavities while singing. 

The tongue must be kept out of the way. It 
must be flat on the floor of the mouth unless 
articulation requires otherwise. Special care 
is needed for the root of the tongue (part of 
the tongue under the soft palate and uvula). 
It is the cause of throatiness when it stands high, 
closing the passage of the voice into the mouth. 

The soft palate and uvula are controlled by 
special nerves; when too low they partially ob- 
struct the exit through the mouth diverting the 
sound through the nose. The soft palate rises 
when going up in the scale and inhaling through 
the mouth. It comes down when inhaling 
through the nostrils or exhaling through the 
mouth. In order to strengthen its nerves, one 
should keep the mouth open, tongue flat and low 
at its root, inhale through the nostrils and exhale 
through mouth. In this way the soft palate will 
move up and down. 





CHAPTER V. 
ATTACK 


During respiration the vocal ligaments are 
apart and they come together only when phona- 
tion commences. In order to have a correct 
attack, the vocal ligaments should close neither 
before nor later then when the air intended for 
phonation, strikes them and so there will be no 
preliminary escape of air. In order to get this 
correct attack, one must strengthen the muscles 
commanding the vocal ligaments. Behnke & 
Browne suggest singing short notes, each pre- 
ceded by a short inspiration. 

We would suggest the same exercise in order 
to correct a very usual defect in many choirs. 
It is called scooping which consists in dragging 
the voice when making intervals; it is a bad 
habit, spoiling the beauty of the best music. To 
correct this fault one should sing different in- 
tervals with a very short suspension of the voice 
or rest between them. (To be continued) 
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“MUSIC? 


By Dr. HumpHrey J. STEWART, CS.S. 








Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, C.S.S., municipal 
organist of San Diego, was speaker of the day 
at the meeting of the San Diego Museum asso- 
ciation recently, taking for his subject, “Music”. 

Dr. Stewart is internationally known for his 
compositions and for his work on the great out- 
door organ in the park. He is San Diego’s only 
papal knight, having been made commander of 
the Order of the Holy Sepulcher by his Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI in 1930 for the Requiem Mass 
composed by Stewart in his honor. 

The address in which he sets forth “this won- 
derful gift of God to men” follows: 

“The subject I have chosen for my address 
this afternoon is ‘Music,’ that wonderful art 
which is so universally enjoyed and yet so little 
understood. 

“Tt may be asked, in the first place, ‘what is 
music,?” A simple question apparently, yet 
when we seek a really satisfactory answer we 
are confused by a number of conflicting defini- 
tions, all more or less erroneous. For example, 
many dictionaries define music as ‘a succession 
of sounds pleasing to the ear,’ or some such 
meaningless platitude. Dr. Johnson, the great 
lexicographer, who is said to have disliked mu- 
sic, speaks of it as ‘the least unpleasant of all 
noises, but here his lack of appreciation seems 
to have led him into the path of sarcasm, and 
he has sacrificed truth to the manufacture of a 
clever epigram. 

“There was a time, no doubt, when music 
could properly have been regarded as ‘a suc- 
cession of sounds agreeable to the ear,’ but that 
time has long since passed away. Much of that 
which now passes current as music is certainly 
not ‘agreeable to the ear.’ The sharp, crashing 
discords, the absence of melody, and the colli- 
sion of conflicting rhythms, which form the 
stock-in-trade of the futurist composer, are 
found by many to be most disagreeable to the 
ear, and so the old dictionary definition has 
become obsolete. 

“Satisfactory definitions are difficult, as we 
know, but for want of anything better I venture 
to submit one of my own. It seems to me that 
music may be defined as the expression of 
thought and emotion through the medium of 
sound. If accepted, this places music in line 
with all the parts, where it properly belongs. 


Unfortunately, many otherwise well-informed 
people regard music merely as an amusement, 
an idea which is fatal to a proper understand- 
ing of the matter. Most people, when listening 
to music, expect to be amused, and if amuse- 
ment is not forthcoming, they feel disappointed, 
and defrauded of something which they have a 
right to expect. Yet when some great artist like 
Paderewski or Kreisler is to be heard, people 
go in crowds to the concert, even though a pro- 
gram of strictly classical music is presented. 
The only explanation seems to be that they are 
attracted by the personality of the artist rather 
than by the beauty of the music-which is played 
or sung. Certainly in such programs no con- 
cession is made to the idea of amusement, as 
the term is generally understood. 

“You see I am anxious to establish two great 
principles, (1) that music is an art, and (2) 
that it cannot be expected to merely furnish 
amusement to the listener. If you can accept 
these principles, you will have made a long 
step forward in the line of musical appreciation. 

“This last phrase leads me to make a quota- 
tion from Claude Landi’s preface to Romaine 
Rolland’s fascinating book, ‘Musicians of To- 
day,’ a book which should be read and studied 
by all lovers of music. 

“In his preface, Landi says: 

“ ‘It is hight time that something was done 
to educate our audiences and to dispel the hith- 
erto prevalent fallacy that music need not be re- 
garded seriously. We do not want more crea- 
tive artists, more executive artists; the world is 
full of them—good, bad and indifferent—but 
we do want more intelligent listeners. I do not 
think it is an exaggeration to assert that the 
majority of listeners at a high class concert or 
recital are absolutely bored. How can it be 
otherwise, when the composers represented are 
mere names to them? Why should the general 
public appreciate a Bach fugue, an intricate 
symphony or a piece of chamber-music? Do 
we professional musicians appreciate the tech- 
nique of a wonderfull piece of sculpture, of an 
equally wonderful feat of engineering, or even 
of a miraculous surgical operation? It may 
be argued that an analogy between sculpture, 
engineering, surgery and music is absurd, be- 
cause the three former do not appeal to the 
masses as music does. Precisely: it is because 
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of this universal appeal on the part of music 
that the public should be educated to listen to 
good music; that they should be given, in a 
general way, a chance to acquaint themselves 
with the laws underlying the “Beautiful In Mu- 
sic” and should be shown the demands which a 
right appreciation of the Art makes upon the 
intellect and emotions.’ 

“In the same book Rolland writes: “The clas- 
sical misunderstanding is quite as dangerous. 
By that I mean the clinging to the superstitions 
of the past, and the pedantic desire to enclose 
art within narrow limits, which still flourish 
among critics. Who has not met these censors 
of music? They will tell you with solid com- 
placence how far music may go, and where it 
must stop, and what it may express and what it 
must not. They are not always musicians them- 
selves. But what of that? Do they not lean on 
the example of the past? The past! A handful 
of words that they themselves hardly under- 
stand. Meanwhile music, by its unceasing 
growth, gives the lie to their theories, and breaks 
down these weak barriers. But they do not see 
it, do not wish it; since they cannot advance 
themselves, they deny progress. ” 

“And again, in another place, Rolland says: 

“* “Music is a hundred times more expressive 
and exact than speech; and it is not only her 
right to express particular emotions and sub- 
jects, it is her duty. If that duty is not fulfilled, 
the result is not music—it is nothing at all.’ 

“Another point which cannot be overlooked 
is this, that music is the purest of all arts. 
Painting, poetry, literature and sculpture may all 
lend themselves to impure suggestions, and even 
to indecency; but music—that is, music in the 
abstract—can never be degraded to this level. 

“No doubt music has often been wedded to 
suggestive and indecent words, but the fault 
here lies with the poem. 

“Take the music apart from the words, and 
nothing of an objectionable nature can be dis- 
covered. 

“Hitherto all that I have said has been 
prompted by the desire to arouse in your minds 
an interest in music as an art, but it seems nec- 
essary also to emphasize its importance as an in- 
fluence upon our daily life. With this object 
in view, I shall place before you some quota- 
tions from eminent writers, most of whom are 
entirely unconnected with the profession of 
music, and for this reason of greater value as 
authorities upon the question. Some of these 
quotations are from ancient sources; others 
from men of our own time. They are not ar- 
ranged in chronological order, but are jotted 
down as I have found them in my reading. 


“We might as well commence with one of 
the earliest authorities, the great Chinese phil- 
osopher, Confucius, whose works are venerated 
throughout the civilized world. He says: 
‘Show me the music of a nation, and I will tell 
you what kind of people they are.’ Perhaps it 
is just as well that Confucius does not live in 
our day, for if he did he might not form a very 
high estimate of our civilization, from jazz and 
other so-called popular music! 

“T next quote a very eminent thinker and 
writer, Robert Louis Stevenson, with whom [ 
had the honor of a personal acquaintance. 
Stevenson said to me one day, ‘I wish I knew 
more about music; not merely the sounds we 
sing or play or listen to, but that great art 
which lies back of it all.’ 

“This struck me at once as the thought of a 
really great mind, showing a keen comprehen- 
sion of the real issue. 

“Stevenson once wrote a little melody to one 
of his own poems, ‘Over the Sea to Skye.’ I 
thought the tune too good to be lost, so I pub- 
lished it with a simple piano accompaniment, 
together with a photographic reproduction of 
Stevenson’s original manuscript. 

“My next quotation is from Edgar Allen Poe. 
He says: 

“ ‘Tt is in music, perhaps, that the soul most 
nearly attains the great end for which, when in- 
spired by the poetic sentiment it struggles, the 
creation of supernal beauty. It may be, in- 
deed, that here this sublime end is now and 
then attained in fact. We are often made to 
feel, with a shivering delight, that from an 
earthly harp are stricken notes which cannot 
have been unfamiliar to the angels.” 

The University of Virginia, where Poe studied, 
has preserved the memory of this great writer 
by a plaque affixed to the rooms he used as a 
student. Some years ago I was engaged to go 
to Virgina and open a new and beautiful organ 
at the University, and as I stood in the corridor, 
outside the rooms once occupied by Poe, his 
eloquent appreciation of music came to my 
mind. 

“Listen for a moment to John Ruskin, the 
great English author and art critic: 

“* “All one’s life is music, if one touches the 
notes rightly and in time.’ 

“And again: 

“ ‘Every well-trained youth and girl ought to 
be taught the elements of music early and 
accurately.’ 

“Andrew Carnegie, that dour old Scotchman, 
to whom we owe so much for the public libra- 
ries he so generously presented to hundreds of 
American cities, was a great lover of music, and 
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he helped the cause by donating organs to 
churches and public halls. He had this to say: 

“ ‘T am a devoted lover of music. I give or- 
gans to churches, or help churches to get 
organs, because I am willing to be responsible 
for everything the organs say, although I could 
not be responsible for all that is said from the 
ulpit.’ 

“One of the greatest American writers, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, has this to say of music: 

“ ‘Take a music bath once or twice a week for 
a few seasons. You will find it is to the soul 
what a water bath is to the body. This elevates 
and tends to maintain tone to one’s mind. Seek, 
therefore, every clean opportunity for hearing 
it. Purchase some kind of instrument for the 
home and see that its beneficient harmonies are 
often heard. Let music be as much a part of 
the day’s routine as eating or reading or work- 
ing.” 
“Herbert Spencer says: 

“ ‘The fine art which, more than any other, 
ministers to human welfare. Where there is 
beautiful music it is difficult for discontent to 
live.’ 

“A word from Robert Ingersoll: 

“ ‘Language is not subtle enough, tender 
enough, to express all we feel, and when lan- 
guage fails, the highest and deepest longings 
are translated into music.’ 

“The educational value of music is strongly 
emphasized by two great authorities, Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, commissioner of the National Bureau 
of Education, and Dr. Charles W. Elliot, for- 
merly president of Harvard University. Dr. 
Claxton says: 

“ ‘Sooner or later we shall not only recognize 
the cultural value of music, we shall also begin 
to understand that, after the beginnings of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic and geometry, music has 
a greater practical value than any other sub- 
ject taught in the schools.’ 

“And Dr. Elliot says: 

“ ‘Music is the best mind-trainer on the list.’ 

“These quotations prove conclusively that the 
art of music occupies a very high place in the 
minds of the greatest writers and thinkers of 
all the ages. Quotations could be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, but my time is limited and 
I must forbear. Enough has been said, I think, 
to convince you of the cultural value of music, 
and of its importance as one of the greatest of 
all the arts. Let us unite in cultivating and de- 
veloping this wonderful gift of God to men, 
for we may be sure that if music can be made 
part of the daily life of the people the world 
will grow better, and strife and discord will be 
forever banished. 
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OLD SUBSCRIBERS 


Following notice of the record of Aloys. 
Pfeilschifter, Cleveland, (who has been a sub- 
scriber to THE CAECILIA for forty-five years) 
comes Sister Mary Anthony O.S.F., of St. Fran- 
cis, Wisconsin, once a pupil of John Singen- 
bergers, who has a copy of every issue of THE 
CAECILIA, bound in book form, since 1894. 
A File of 38 years complete. 


Also comes Dr. M. J. Seifert M.D., eminent 
Chicago surgeon, who was selected to deliver 
the address at the Golden Jubilee celebration of 
Sir John B. Singenberger in 1923, with the late 
Archbishop Mesmer of Milwaukee, and Prof. 
Meyer. He subscribed in 1882, during which 
time he was a student at the Normal school in 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. That’s just fifty years 
to the dot. 

Has anyone a record of subscription before 
that? 


ROYAL FAVORITE SINGER SUMMERS 
IN IRELAND 


In June, Australia’s leading tenor, Walter 
Kirby, visited his friend, Rev. Nicholas O’Ryan, 
C.C. in Tipperary, and he was heard at various 
services at Father O’Ryan’s Church (St. Mi- 
chael’s). 

During his career, Mr. Kirby has appeared be- 
fore King Edward and Queen Alexandra, King 
George, Queen Mary, Queen Margherita of Italy, 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Sweden, 
Duke of Connaught. 

It is interesting to note that his programs in- 
cluded the much condemned Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” Himmel “O Salutaris,” and an English 
version of the hymn “Hosanna.” 


Australia, Ireland and the United States, all 
seem to have this same weakness for theatrical 
music, if comparative programs mean anything. 





DO YOU WANT AN ORGANIST 
OR CHOIRMASTER? 
THE CAECILIA has several names on file— 
men of national prominence, and others of aver- 
age attainments for ordinary parishes, all of 


whom are available for Church Organ and Choir 
Positions. 


Let us know the type you want, the amount 
you will pay, and we will find the right person 
for you. At No Cost To Either Party. 

Address THE CAECILIA. Room 625 

100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
ST. MARY OF THE WOODS, INDIANA 


At the Summer Normal session held by the 
Sisters of Providence, at St. Mary of the Woods, 
Indiana, in July, 450 Sisters attended. They 
were divided into four groups, and the School 
Music Methods Course which was started last 
summer, was completed this year. 

Professor Joseph B. Murray of Reading, 
Massachusetts, conducted the class again this 
year, and received enthusiastic praise from all 
who attended. His emphasis on Methods, and 
his system, the result of his course at Boston 
University, and his own school experience has 
made this Course extremely popular. 





MALDEN CHAPEL CHOIR UNDER 
MISS McHUGH GIVES FINE 
PERFORMANCE 


At Malden (Mass.) a choir of twelve young 
ladies directed by Miss Mary McHugh have be- 
come quite popular for their fine performances 
at church services. They sing two and three 
part motets and hymns in modern, polyphonic 
and gregorian music. At the Annual Memorial 
Day Mass in May, they rendered the Gregorian 
Mass at Holy Cross Cemetery. In modern num- 
bers, Miss Esther Green and Miss Mary Driscoll 
serve as soloists. 


ROBERT W. WILKES 
NEW YORK COMPOSER 
HAS NEW WORKS IN PRINT 


“NEW CHANT” AND “OFFERTORIES FOR 
MALE VOICES” 


“New Chant,” of which Book I has just been 
published, is a setting of the Proper of the Mass. 
It is similar to the Gregorian insofar as it uses 
the eight church modes and has no regular 
measure. However it is both shorter and sim- 
pler than the Gregorian, although more elab- 
orate than the Tozer arrangement. 

An attempt has been made in “New Chant” to 
give an element of unity, generally lacking in 
the Gregorian: thus the Introit, Gradual, Offer- 
tory and Communion for a certain feast are all 
built upon the same thematic material and are 
in the same mode. 

The familiar modern notation is used and the 
voice part, which is for unison chorus with solo 
parts, extends a tenth, from low C to high E 
flat. Book I contains the proper with organ 
accompaniment for the four Sundays of Advent, 





When Answering Advertisements Please Mention THE CAECILIA. 








Christmas (first and third masses), Circumcei- 
sion, Holy Name, Holy Family, and the Second 
Sunday after Epiphany. The voice part is also 
published separately. 












The first book of “Offertories for Four Male 
Voices” contains the proper offertories for the 
First Sunday of Advent, Christmas (first mass), 
Third Sunday after Epiphany, First Sunday 
of Lent, Easter, Third Sunday after Easter, 
Trinity Sunday, 20th Sunday after Pentecost, 
and Christ the King. These offertories are de. 
signed for those who wish to sing something 
more elaborate than the Gregorian. They are 
not as severe or as difficult as much of the 
Cecilian music; solo parts are freely used and 
all offertories have an organ accompaniment. 















Notify “THE CAECILIA” of any 


vacancy in your vicinity and hel 
others in your profession get locate 





TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF STUDY 
IN 


MUSIC FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


By Sister Mary Constance, Mus. M. 
OF THE SISTERS OF SAINT JosEPH 
Boston, Mass. 


Teachers of all grades desiring a simple 
and helpful program will find this new manual 
to be exceptionally useful. 

It is the result of many years of actual 
classroom experience. 

In this Course many devices and projects 
are suggested which will sustain the interest. 

The most important factor is the teaching 
of the Liturgical Music of the Church. 

This will enable the children to contribute 
to the beauty of the liturgy by ably singing 
the music required for the sacred services of 
the Church. 


SENT “ON APPROVAL”—PRICE, $1.25 


WHITE-SMITH 


Music Publishing Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
40-44 Winchester St. 13 East 17th St. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“FREE SPEECH COMMUNICATIONS” 


(Note: The publishers are not responsible for views 
expressed in letters received. They are printed for the 
interest of our readers in this territory of Free Speech. 
Each bears the name of the sender.) 


SIC SEMPER TYRRANUS 


The following note has been substantially 
abridged as it was too long and directly 
pointed for full reproduction. Mr. MacDonald 
in a previous issue was reported as saying that 
“Church music in Glasgow was flourishing.” 
This he denies, in part as follows: 


Glasgow, Scotland 
Dear Sir: 

As a keen lover of church music I follow with 
interest everything appertaining to it. Always, 
however, in a broad and catholic spirit. So 
needless to say your magazine with its various 
articles on this all important subject is greatly 
valued by me. 


While I have always taken an interest, in good 
church music, and have done my best to pro- 
mote it, since 1905, I don’t believe in the methods 
adopted by certain church music reformers to 
achieve the end they have in view—Reform by 
suppression of all that is most beautiful in church 
music in favor of a purely Gregorian service. 

In Glasgow, as a result of such intolerant 
methods, and insidious penetration, many fine 
choirs have been ruined, including our Cath- 
edral choir of men and boys which was broken 
up and dispersed through this mad insistence 
upon exclusive chant. This choir always ren- 
dered liturgical music including the masses by 
Terry, Perosi, Gruber, etc., but this evidently 
was not acceptable for a Cathedral. 

If the Motu Proprio was a plain chant docu- 
ment one could see the force of such extreme 
tactics, but as it allows both Polyphony and 
Modern Music in addition to the chant offerings, 
I cannot understand why certain reformers wish 
to be more Roman than Rome in such matters. 

As the late Right Reverend Msgr. Wallis of 
Westminster Cathedral, London, who was the 
official Master of Ceremonies at the Cathedral 
said “There appears to be a somewhat wide- 
spread opinion based on no documentary evi- 
dence that the sacred works of any well known 
composer of secular music will certainly be con- 
demned; that the composer’s name will be suf- 
ficient to ensure such condemnation. The Roman 


Congregation is not so irrational, but judges 
every composition on its merits,—accepting all 
that contain the essential elements of sacred 
music, and rejecting all that fails in that res- 
pect.” 

Mozart’s Mass in D, in a Revised Edition, 
was praised by Franz Witt as being worthy of 
the Divine Service, and it is altogether wrong 
to assert as certain critics do, that none of Mo- 
zart’s, Haydn’s or Schubert’s Masses, are suit- 
able. Bohm & Sohn in Austria are publishing 
Liturgical Editions of several of these masses, 
proving that these sublime compositions have 
by no means seen their day. 

Unfortunately many of the so called Litur- 
gical Masses of the Caecilian School, and by 
present day composers are feeble compositions, 
their only recommendation being scholarly me- 
diocrity and liturgical correctness in text,—the 
sacred flame of inspiration being non-existent. 

From Plainsong to Byrd and Palestrina, Lotti 
to Mozart, and Gounod to Rheinberger down to 
Terry, Yon, Montani, and Dubois, through 
many variations of form and idiom we recog- 
nize the same spiritual insight. There is no 
need to be narrow and insular. 


Yours faithfully, 
JouHn MAcpDoNALD. 





MUSIC IN OUR CHURCHES TODAY 


Denver, Colorado. 


Not all the music heard in our churches is 
Church Music. Nor even can all the vocal offer- 
ings of our church choirs be called Music. 

A combination of notes does not deserve the 
name Music unless it measures up to certain 
standards of musical art; likewise, a piece of 
sacred music does not deserve the name Church 
Music unless it meets the requirments of the 
Church. 

Our dissenting brethren, especially the Epis- 
copalians, are very zealous in admitting into 
their service only music of a high class, and 
such as is suitable to the service,—therefore 
real Church Music. 

Can we truthfully make the same statement 
regarding many of our Catholic choirs? We 
must admit that we hear much trash, or that, if 
the music indeed has artistic merit, it is suited 
to the concert or the operatic stage rather than 
to the church. 
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For the Church 


But this will never happen. 
has strict laws governing everything in her 
service, laws that are strictly enforced—with the 
exception of the laws regarding Church Music. 


Why are not these laws enforced? Simply 
because our pastors leave the selecting and the 
rendering of music entirely in the hands of 
organists many of whom are not competent to 
judge. In these days of the universal progress 
of music it is a sad commentary to note that 
many of our churches have very poor organists. 
The mere ability to jingle a few tunes on the 
piano does not make a good organist. Again, 
if we have organists and directors of ability 
who have never heard of the “Motu Proprio”, 
and who have no conception in the least of what 
music is suitable for the Church’s service, how 
can they make the proper selection? And, 
what is worse, if we have directors who, on ac- 
count of their religious convictions, are not in 
sympathy with the Catholic service, how can 
they select properly? 

In a large city, in the largest down-town 
church, the director is a non-Catholic who 
doesn’t know a word of Latin, doesn’t know any 
of the rubrics of the Mass, and doesn’t know 
any of the laws regarding Church Music. No 
wonder, then, that our music is in a muddled 
state. 

I once heard the words of the “Tantum ergo” 
sung to the tune of the Austrian national hymn.. 
They thought it wonderful! 

In another church they sang the “Veni Cre- 
ator” to the tune of the Russian national song 
of revolutionary tendency, “The Red Sarafan.” 

Other examples, like those mentioned, might 
be cited “sine fine”. Conditions will not become 
better until we have directors who are good 
musicians and who are familiar with the Church’s 
laws and are energetic enough to carry them 
out. 

It would be interesting to show, in a concrete 
way, where many of our masses and hymn 
books fall short of their purpose. Just now, in 
view of the fact that Church Music is at a low 
ebb in many of our churches, one might won- 
der whether the “Motu Proprio” is destined to 
become a DEAD LETTER! 


JoHN FARNSWORTH. 


Among the splendid tributes paid to the Mass 
of Our Lady, by Sister $.S.N.D., published in 
the July-August CAECILIA, was one from the 


eminent Leo Sowerby, teacher of composition. 














Cary Ed. No. 
1. Cibavit eos ............Christopher Tye 
2. OSacrum Convivium, Thomas Tallis 
a tee Bee .........<.,:: Thomas Tallis 
4. Ave Verum ................ William Byrd 
5. Sacerdotes Domini ....William Byrd 
6. OSacrum Convivium, Rich. Farrant 
Z.. Beet VORUME. .......0.500000. Peter Phillips 
a 8, roman” Carissimi 
9. Adoremus in aeternum ........ Allegri 
10. O Sacrum Convivium ...... Palestrina 
ee RS nen Palestrina 
12. Jesu Dulcis Memoria ............ Vittoria 
_ i, EE Lotti 
20. Ave Maria 

(and English words) .......... Arcadelt 
21. Ave Maria 

(and English words ............ Vittoria 
23. Venite comedite 

(and English words), William Byrd 
24. Cantate Domino 

(and English words) .............. Pitoni 
25. Beati estis 

(and English words) ................ Handl 
26. Gloria et honore 

(and English words ................ Giorgi 
27. Veritas mea 

(and English words) ............ Foggia 
28. Sacerdos et pontifex 

(and English words) .......... Gabrieli 
29. Diffusa est gratia 

(and English words) ............ Nanini 
Si. Sen TI ons. cioin csc di Lasso 
Si... Team: Se onsin-aices inn. cscccs Vittoria 
32. Pueri Hebraeorum ................ Vittoria 
33. O quam metuendus est ........ Vittoria 
34. Factus est repente ............ Aichinger 
. ON earner Marenzio 
36. Tribus miraculis ................. Marenzio 
SZ.. Tan: PRemmaiia Fame: «.0.n..ncecececccesens Hi 
SB:. Pater PRaeter: ...........2.0..ccc00.00. Willaert 
44. Bone Pastor 

(and English words) ...... Palestrina 
46. Popule Meus ...................+ Vittoria 
az, @ Vow Genie .........................-: Vittoria 
48. Hosanna Filio David ................ Casali 
49. Pueri Hebraeorum ............ Palestrina 
eS eee Lotti 
51. Christus factus est ................ Anerio 
60. Dixit Maria 

(and English words) ............ Hasler 
63. Rorate Coeli (and English words) 

Christopher Tye 
MASSES 
Mass in A Minor ................ Casciolini 2s. 
I MINI osco 3 hspusscosssndsacacitcaest Lotti 2s. 
Mass for Four Voices ............ Heredia 2s. 
Mass “L’hora Pasa” .............. Viadana 2s. 
Mass “Dixit Maria” ................. Hasler 2s. 
Mass “Quinti Toni” ............. di Lasso 2s. 
CARY & CO. 
13 & 15 Mortimer Street 
London, W.1. 


POLYPHONIC WORKS 
(Men’s or Mixed Voices) 
For Choirs and Choral Societies 
(Edited by 
Sir Richard Terry, H. B. Collins, Etc.) 


& £ £ 
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JUST PUBLISHED—LONG DESIRED ACCOMPANIMENTS TO 
GREGORIAN MASSES 


No. 481 (1) Missa “Orbis Factor” (de Dominica) 
(2) Mass for Sundays of Advent and Lent. 


Accompaniment 80c. Voice Part 15c. 
No. 639 Missa “Cum jubilo”. (2) Missa Alme Pater. 
Accompaniment 80c. Voice Part 15c. 


The organ accompaniments here presented are mostly by F. X. Mathias. 
The harmony is euphonious, and follows the word accent. Most of these 
chants are not available elsewhere in harmonized form, and Mathias has 
always been recognized as one of the best and most popular chant harmonists. 

Father Bonvin S.J., describes these publications, as “handy and easy” 
and further states that “they are among the best of their kind and may be 
recommended.” 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY COMPANY—PUBLISHERS 
100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ORATE FRATRES 


A Review Devoted to the Liturgical Apostolate 


For nearly five years Orate Fratres has been working for the cause of 
the Liturgical Apostolate, a movement which is active in every part of the 
world and aims to foster a more diligent and intelligent participation in the 
Church’s solemn liturgy. 


Founded and edited by the Benedictine monks of St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. 


“The Holy Father is greatly pleased . . . that there is emanting from 
this Abbey an inspiration that tends to elevate the piety of the faithful by 
leading it back to the pure fountain of the sacred liturgy.’””—Cardinal Gas- 
parri, Novermber 21, 1929. 


Published every four weeks, beginning with Advent. 48 pp., 12 issues 
per year. $2.00 per year. 


Free sample copy sent upon request. Write for descriptive leaflet 
which tells of the need and aims of the Liturgical Apostolate. 
THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
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THE IDEAL GIFT 
FOR YOUR MUSICAL FRIEND 





A Subscription to 


Ghe Caerilia 


(Monthly Magazine of Catholic Church Music Published Since 1874) 


$9 for 1 year 


$5 for 3 years 


NEWS— ARTICLES—PROGRAMS and MUSIC EACH MONTH 
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